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full frequency range recording, announced by Decca on June the 8th, has been in daily use in the Decca recording 
studios for the past twelve months. Decca Red Label records, made the ff rr way, demonstrate the unquestionable 
superiority of Decca full frequency range recording: the outcome of extensive pioneer research by Decca engineers 
making possible for the first time the recording of the full range of musical frequencies with all their overtones. 
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Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Conducted by Sidney Beer. K1032-6. 
Automatic Couplings available AK 1032/6. 


Prelude A |’Apres-Midi d'un Faune. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Conducted by Sidney Beer. Flute Soloist. 
Arthur Gleghorn. K1037. 


The Three Elizabeths Suite. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Conducted by Eric Coates. K1109/10. 


Introduction and Rondo Alla Burlesca. 

Op. 23, No. |. Mazurka Elegiaca, Op. 23, 
No. 2. 

Clifford Curzon and Benjamin Britten. 

(two pianos). KI117/8. 

Ballet music from La Gioconda. Dance of 
the Hours. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, 

Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. KII19. 

Concerto for Piano in B Flat. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, 

Conducted by Boyd Neel, Kathleen Long 
(piano). 

Ist Movement Allegro. KI12I. 

Ist Movement concluded and 

2nd movement Andante. K1122., 

3rd movement Allegro. K1123. 
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Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19. 

The National Symphony Orchestra. 

Conducted by Boyd Neel, 

Kathleen Long (piano). 

Andante Cantabile, Allegretto 
Moderato. K1130. 

Andante, Allegro Moto Moderato 
K1131. 


Nocturne No. 6 in D Flat Major, Op. 63. 
Played by Kathleen Long (piano). M574 
Barcarole No. 2 in G Major, Op. 4}. 
Kathleen Long (piano). M575. 


Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (The 
Unfinished), 
The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. KII14/6. 
Automatic Couplings available. 
K1114-6 


Slavonic Dance Op. 46, No. | in C. 
Slavonic Dance, Op. 72 No.2 in E Minor 
The London Symphony Orchestra, 
Conducted by Victor Olof. K1124. 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67. 

Ist Movement Allegro Con Brio. K1126 

2nd Movement Andante Con Moto KII27 

3rd Movement Allegro concluded with 
4th Movement Allegro. K1128. 

4th Movement Allegro continued and 
concluded. KI129 

The National Symphony Orchestra, 

Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 

Automatic couplings available AK 1126/9 
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Gustav Holl 


THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Mars, The Bringer of War - DB6227 Saturn, The Bringer of Old Age DB 6231 
Venus, The Bringer of Peace - DB 6228 Uranus, The Magician - - DB 6232 
Mercury, The Winged Messenger DBS 6229 Neptune, The Mystic - - DB 6233 
Jupiter, The Bringer of Jollity - DB 6230 Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


Album No. 387. Auto. Couplings DBS 8994, DB 8995-9000 
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Waltz in A Flat, Op. 42. Chopin Conkented Gy Geunge Wellien 
Study in E Major, Op. 10, No. 3. Chopin ‘The Messiah.” Handel— 
C 3433 Recit.: Thy rebuke hath broken His heart; 
- Aria: Behold and see. Recit.: He was cut 
off; Aria: But thou didst not leave C 3430 
XAVIER CUGAT 
and his Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra ° ° ° 
Aiiess Gas Mga ae Swing Music 1945 Series 
” = | HARRY HAYES and his Band 
eUTCH 2 | No Script; Up ee - = B9422 
You moved right In; I’m happy in Rags BD1106 | 
ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra 
JOE LOSS and his Orchestra Sometimes I feel like a motherless Child 39a 
Candy ; Sweetheart of all my Dreams - BD 5890 Hindustan - - 
I’m beginning to see the Lig - - }ep 5851 | JOHNNY HODGES and his Orchestra 
You moved right In - z g Going out the back Way 


DUKE ELLINGTON and his Famous Orchestra 
Johnny come Lately 
B 9424 x 


JACK PAYNE with his Orchestra 


Saturday Night (is s the lonelicst night of all) 
Robin Hood - BD 5892 
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DO not like eating my words, but after 
| playing the Schubert Sixth Symphony of 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra on the 
instrument so kindly put at my disposal by 
His Master’s Voice I have to admit that the 
recording did not seem as new, or rather let 
me say as much developed, as it had seemed. 
on the horrid contraption which was all I 
had at my disposal for two months. The 
performance under Sir Thomas Beecham is 
of course enchanting, but certain other 
recordings whose merits I had not been able 
to recognize on the contraption gained 
much more from being played on the new 
instrument than the Schubert Sixth Sym- 
phony. The magnificent recording of the 
Elgar Second Symphony, for instance, 
could not be dealt with by the contraption, 
and I was therefore not in a position as I am 
now to insist what a triumph of orchestral 
recording it is. What is true of the Elgar 
Symphony is equally true of the Bax 
Symphony, which was hopelessly beyond 
the powers of the contraption. I do not 
propose to make any attempt to guess why 
that Schubert Sixth Symphony should have 
sounded so particularly well on the con- 
traption. The mystery of recording still 
remains a good deal of a mystery to the 
recorders themselves, which let me add is 
one of the pleasures of the gramophone and 
prevents its standardization. May the day 
be far distant when the whole business is so 
mechanically perfect that recorders will 
never enjoy what they so o1ten enjoy today, 
that is, surprise at their own success, or I 
should say more accurately by their own 
success. Is the story about old Noah 
Webster of the dictionary too much of a 
chestnut, or is it such an ancient chestnut 
that it will bear revival ? One day Mrs. 
Webster caught her husband in the act of 
kissing a young woman. ‘“‘ Noah,”’ she 
said, ‘‘I am surprised at you.’ ‘*‘ My 
dear,’’ the lexicographer replied, ‘‘ do try 
to express yourself more correctly. It is J 
who am surprised, not you.”’ 

One recording that gained enormously 
from being played on a really good instru- 
ment was the Decca version of the Unfin- 
ished played by the National Symphony 
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Orchestra under Fistoulari. On the. con- 
traption it was recognizable as a beautiful 
recording, but if I heard it first on the 
H.M.V. instrument I should have hailed it 
with superlatives. I am delighted that the 
Decca enterprise in building up a catalogue 
that will contain the full popular classical 
repertory is not going to be content with 
anything except the very best. I particu- 
larly praised at the time the Decca recording 
of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony under 
Sidney Beer, and I am glad that the new 
H.M.V. instrument justifies the praise I 
gave it. 
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After the completely satisfying criticism 
of The Dream of Gerontius recording which 
A.R. gave us last month there is nothing I 
can add except a word of gratitude to him 
for so perfectly expressing with knowledge 
what I divined by intuition. Any impres- 
sionistic criticism by me will be an anti- 
climax which I should prefer to avoid. His 
Master’s Voice have worthily celebrated 
what one humbly prays is the inauguration 
of true peace in Europe. Who would 
ever have dreamed on November 11th, 
1918, that it would be possible thus to 


celebrate peace through the gramophone 
within another twenty-seven years. Never- 
theless, we may also devoutly wish that 
whatever advances the gramophone may 
make in the next twenty-seven years it will 
not be necessary at the end of then to cele- 


‘brate another such moment. 


The Dream of Gerontius from a musical 
point of view rather overshadows the rest of 
the records last month, but do not miss a 
twelve-inch red H.M.V. of Jussi Bjérling 
and Hjordis Schymberg singing O soave 
fanciulla from La Bohéme and E il sol dell» 
anima from Rigoletto. To find a couple of 
new operatic stars and a couple of favourite 
duets in the Celebrity list again really did 
make me: feel peace had arrived. The 
voices are good and the tenor and soprano 
are beautifully matched. H.M. the King’s 
Broadcast, speeches by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, excerpts from the Thanksgiving 
Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on May 
13th, Victory Bells from various churches, 
Jospeh McLeod reciting The Lord is my 
Shepherd and The Lord’s Prayer, John 
Gielgud. supported by fanfares, massed 
choirs and orchestras reciting excerpts from 
Richard II and King John, and finally the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult playing Rule Britannia, and 
The British Grenadiers, these are some of the 
fruits of victory. 

I hear rumours of wonderful recordings 
in the offing ; but the records of the future 
are kept as closely by the gramophone 
companies as the records of the past by the 
guardians of official secrets. What I think 
I can say is that we are likely from now on 
to have all sorts of agreeable surprises. Let 
us hope that the unfair treatment of the 
recording companies in the matter of 
shellac will soon be a thing of the past. I 
might add the same about the allotment of 
paper, which has been a scandal from the 
day war broke out. It is unsufficiently 
realized by the British public how many 
very stupid people are still enjoying too 
much power. The power granted to 
stupid people in time of war is not the least 
of its horrors. : 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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WOULD not be a true son of Boston if I did 

not sometime set myself upon the subject of 
Serge Koussevitzky, for no figure in musical 
Boston is so revered and so beloved. (Bostonians 
affectionately refer to him as “Koussy,” this 
apparent irreverence being in fact a demon- 
stration of purest devotion.) And asa Bostonian 
it is only right that I concern myself with the 
great Russian conductor’s career since he 
assumed direction of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1924, twenty-one years ago 
for it is in this period of time that he has made 
his greatest contributions to music. For despite 
the fact that Koussevitzky was, in earlier years, 
one of the few soloists on the contrabass that 
music has ever produced, his claims to the 
furtherance of musical achievement on such a 
basis are slight. Hazlitt stated that “a great 
chess player is not a great man, for he leaves the 
world as he found it.”” The same is applicable 
to the instrumental soloist—and to the con- 
ductor. But Koussevitzky today is more than a 
conductor ; he is a moving force, a power, a 
teacher, an influence in music. His champion- 
ing and commissioning of new music by con- 
temporary composers of even the most obscure 
sort and of all nations has advanced the growth 
of new great music by leaps and bounds. He has 
played a large role in the development of a 
national school of music in America, and with 
the Berkshire Institute and his Berkshire 
Festivals he has created not merely a Temple of 
Music but the greatest centre of living music in 
America. And all this work, in which Kous- 
sevitzky has contributed something more lasting 
to music than the passing beauty of the soloist 
and the conductor, has been accomplished since 
he came to us in Boston. 

In 1924, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
had fallen upon dark days. Until the entry of 
the United States into the First World War, it 
had been the foremost American orchestra, 
under the brilliant and tyrannical direction of 
Dr. Karl Muck. But in the hysteria of America’s 
first great war experiences, and in the company 
of many other innocent figures, such as Fritz 
Kreisler, Muck was accused of espionage (for a 
supposed refusal to perform the Star Spangled 
Banner), removed from his post and imprisoned. 
A bitter man, he quitted the United States for 
ever, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra went 
through a succession of far less able conductors. 
Attempts to unionize the orchestra created 
further discord. Internal intrigue provoked 
confusion. Aged players sapped the vitality of 
the ensemble. In 1919, Pierre Monteux 
assumed direction, but this genial and able 
Frenchman was not the man to whip the dis- 
organized orchestra into first-class condition. 
Monteux resigned the post in 1924, and the 
directors, viewing the outstanding success of the 
Concerts Koussevitzky in Paris, invited its then 
still locally unknown conductor to assume the 
difficult task of reconstructing the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra into the great organiza- 
tion which it once had been. 

Koussevitzky arrived, possessed of sweeping 
powers, the only basis on which he would 
accept the contract. He was ruthless—with the 
ruthlessness of the practiced surgeon. What was 
deadwood went, and the aged and inferior 
players were pensioned off. He was autocratic 
—with the cold inflexibility of a military leader. 
Insubordination and opposing factions were 
subdued and brought under control. He wasa 
talent-scout—raiding the best French orchestras 
for his men. (The roster now reads like a Paris 
directory : Jean Bedetti, Georges Fourel, Gaston 
Dufrésne, Bernard and Alfred Zighéra, Roger 
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and René Voisin, Laurent, Louis Speyer, 
Moleux—a host of others.) The orchestra grew 
and flourished, subscriptions poured in, the 
seasons lengthened and the activities increased. 
Yet it was an uphill fight all the way. Early in 
the 1930’s, the Musicians’ Union began the 
first of its attacks upon the orchestra, and won 
the first engagement,barring it successfully from 
radio broadcasting. This was a double blow, in 
revenue (commercial broadcasting is profitable) 
and in reputation. At the beginning of the 
1930°s, whilst the Boston’s finances dwindled 
and its name remained known only to those who 
heard it in Symphony Hall, on tour, or on 
gramophone records, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony of New York under a sequence of less 
successful conductors (after Toscanini), playing 
in a decidedly inferior manner, spread its name 
throughout the nation by means of its weekly 
Sunday afternoon concerts. At the same time, 
the Union forced the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra out of the recording studios, nor did it return 
until the recording of Also Sprach Zarathustra in 
the middle of the decade. Another few years of 
recording, and history repeated itself, nor was 
the ban against the Boston orchestra lifted until 
it had signed with the Union. Yet, despite the 
difficulties which have beset him, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky has brought the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to a peak where it now excels any 
other symphonic body and is generally rated the 
finest in the world today. 

However, although Koussevitzky still remains 
to Boston the one and only conductor, the con- 
ductor par excellence, his greatest interest no 
longer lies in his incredible and perfect orches- 
tra. For with the establishment at the start of 
this decade of the Berkshire Institute of Music, 
in conjunction with the Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival, Koussevitzky has found the complete 
outlet for his tireless interest in the growth and 
development of American music and musicians. 

In the early part ef the last decade, the sum- 
mer and year-round residents of that section of 
the Berkshire Hills (in the eastern part of Mas- 
sachusetts) adjacent to the quiet resort towns of 
Lenox and Stockbridge conceived the idea of a 
summer symphonic festival, using an orchestra 
recruited for the occasion. After two seasons 
operated in this manner, playing under a canvas 
shelter to highly appreciative audiences of 
unexpected size, the directors invited Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra to undertake the yearly presentation of these 
concerts. The first Boston Symphony season was 
a success despite heavy rains which decimated 
the size of the audience and made the broad- 
casting of the concerts almost impossible. (I 
recall hearing one of these broadcasts-in-a- 


downpour ; the orchestra sounded as though it . 


were competing with a hail of machine-gun 
bullets.) But the difficulties were transient, for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra unexpectedly 
received a bequest of the spacious estate of 
Tanglewood, that idyllic setting which had 
prompted Hawthorne to write his delightful 
Tanglewood Tales. 

In this superb setting, Dr. Koussevitzky has 
since erected a capacious “‘ shed,” shaped like 
the quarter segment of a circle, open at sides and 
rear, the orchestra seated at the point of the 
wedge. The acoustics of this peculiar concer- 
hall are superb, and it has catered to audiences 
exceeding the 13,000 mark. The estate also 
includes a smaller, inclosed concert-hall, an 
opera-house, and a small hall for chamber- 
music 
The architecture of all these buildings is purely 
functional and of the sort one expects from 
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Gropius or Norman Bel-Geddes. The audience 
is equally modern and cosmopolitan—com- 
posed in part of the youthful student body, the 
local citizenry, visitors from as far West as 
California, and sprinkled with some of the 
greatest figures in music today. 

But the tangible fixtures are not what make 
Tanglewood unique. Salzburg and Bayreuth 
had them, and yet these festival towns were 
somewhat less important. What gives Tangle- 
wood its unusual air is the unorthodox but 
most successful school—the Berkshire Institute 
—which Dr. Koussevitzky has established herc. 
Some might claim that it is not a school at all. 
It is open only for two summer months and the 
informality of the classes and the conduct of the 
curriculum suggest anything but a musical 
academy. But it is precisely in this easy-going, 
untrammelled atmosphere that more is absorbed 
in two months than can be crammed into eight 
in any conventional conservatory. And the 
word “‘ absorbed ”’ is the keynote, for there is 
literally music in the air, and the change which 
overcomes the visitor’s outlook and state of 
mind upon arriving at Stockbridge or Lenox 
(the two pieds-d-terre of the concert-goers ) 
is indescribable. . 

To teach his students, Dr. Koussevitzky 
employs not only his first desk men (as instruct- 
ors in their individual instruments), but some of 
the most famous names in contemporary music : 
Hindemith, Copland, Harris, Stravinsky, Mar- 
tini, Deems Taylor, Olin Downes (Music 
Editor of The New York Times), Leonard Bern- 
stein, and many others. 

One of Dr. Koussevitzky’s great interests has 
been the creation of an American school of 
composition and conducting. The students of 
the first have been under the scle guidance of 
such American leaders as Copland and Harris, 
and have profited by the invaluable assistance 
of Stravinsky, Hindemith and Martini. The 
students of the second have benefited by 
“* Koussy’s ”? own personal care. 

The first seasons were introduced with the 

flourish of Dr. Koussevitzky’s affirmation that 
he would produce five great new conductors in 
as many years. The war, alas, prevented the 
accomplishment of that plan. And yet it was 
not entirely defeated. The first seasons had as 
personal students of Dr. Koussevitzky several 
talented young men : Thor Johnson, Lukas 
Foss, Richard Korn, Leonard Bernstein. Thor 
Johnson, today in the Army was, until his 
induction, responsible for many fine musical 
productions and performances at the University 
of Michigan. Lukas Foss, who has shown 
tendencies towards becoming a prominent 
disciple of the Roy Harris :chool of composition, 
has also bent his hand towards conducting. 
Lt. (j.g.) Richard Korn now conducts the 
United States Coast Guard Band of Man- 
hattan Beach, L.I. While still a civilian, he 
instituted a popular series of concerts in New 
York based on the London Proms, and recorded 
for Victor the Brahms Second Serenade and 
one of the Mozart Serenades. 
“By far the outstanding alumnus of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s school, however, is Leonard Bern- 
stein, about whom I wrote at length in my 
article on American music in the September 
issue of Trt GRAMOPHONE. This young man is 
a present-day example of the conductor- 
composer as typified by Mahler. There are few 
of his age in America today who promise so 
much for the future. 

Tanglewood, however, has not limited itself 
exclusively to orchestral music. Composition 
and performance of chamber-music have been 
stressed ; I recall, on Sunday mornings before 
the afternoon’s Boston Symphony concert 
excellent performances, open to the public 
gratis, of such music as a Brahms Sextet and the 
first performance of the Martinu Piano Quartet, 
this last work commissioned by Dr. Kousse- 
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vitzky. These performances were always given 
by student members of the Institute, and were 
of superb quality. ; 

Opera studies and performances are under 
the guidance of Dr. Graf of the Metropolitan, 
and the last season of the Institute (now tem- 
porarily suspended for the duration) witnessed 
an excellent production of Cosi Fan Tutti by the 
students. The performance, accompanied by 
the Institute Orchestra (composed exclusively 
of the student body), would have been a credit 
to a first line opera house. 

This last season, before the crescendo of war 
interrupted further progress, saw one important 
change. The Berkshire Institute became the 
Koussevitzky Institute, for Dr. Koussevitzky, 
finding in this school one of the most satisfying 


experiences of his entire career, bought Tangle-: 


wood from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and assumed complete and personal control of 
the school and all its fixtures. After the war the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will undoubtedly 
retain its connections with the Festival (a 
Mozart Festival using a Chamber Orchestra 
drawn from the first-desk players of the Boston 
Symphony was presented last Summer), but 
the Institute will be Koussevitzky’s alone. 

Koussevitzky’s influence upon the trend of 
contemporary music, especially as it evolves in 
America, has consequently been of a far more 
lasting nature than one normally expects from 
even the most famous of conductors. So much 
for Dr. Koussevitzky’s brilliant accomplish- 
ments. What of Koussevitzky, man and artist ? 

Just as the most commonplace human is not 
one personality, but a combination of per- 
sonalities, so is this great musiciana blend of 
complementary and contradictory beings, the 
more vividly so for his flashing Slavic tempera- 
ment. He can be, in a chameleon-like manner, 
alternatively genial, tyrannical, cynical, pater- 
nal, caustic, encouraging—the gamut of human 
emotions. 

He must feel music completely to perform it 
greatly. His performances of the Second, 
Fourth, Sixth, Eighth and Ninth Symphonies of 
Beethoven are always superb, but his reading of 
the Third is something less than great, especially 
in the Finale, and his performance of the Fifth 
always leaves much to be desired. His approach 
to Bach, Haydn and Handel is classically 
impeccable, and yet often, inexplicably, the 
finesse and elegance of Mozart escape him. 
(Of recent years, however, his readings of this 
master have grown increasingly satisfying. As 
an example, compare his early reading of the 
40th Symphony with his much later perform- 
ance of the 29th and 34th Symphonies.) 
Bostonians (and many others) consider his per- 
formance of the works of Tchaikovsky incom- 
parable; I think no other conductor can 
approach his talent for probing and ennobling 
the music of that most famous of Russian 
composers. 

But it is in the interpretation of contemporary 
music that Dr. Koussevitzky excels. His ability 
to make music sing, to locate and emphasize the 
hidden and obscured, but lovely, inner‘voice has 
even succeeded in making some new works seem 
perhaps even more important than they actually 
are. 

I should like to conclude these paragraphs 
with a few anecdotes which together illustrate 
effectively those varied characters which, 
together, combine to make up the man we know 
as Serge Koussevitzky. 

One of the most typical, illustrative of his 
flashing changes of mood, occurred when 
Bernard Fiedler (uncle of Arthur Fiedler) was 
in his last year with the orchestra. Mr. Fiedler, 
aging, no longer possessed the tone and dex- 
terity which had once made him a vaiued 
member of the orchestra. At one rehearsal he 
had been particularly unsatisfactory. As the 
men were about to leave the hall, “‘ Koussy ” 
called him : “ Benny, gum here!” (I can only 
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attempt to approximate in print Koussevitzky’s 
priceless and inimitable manhandling of the 
English language.) Diffidently, Mr. Fiedler 
advanced towards the conductor, who was 
smiling benignly at him. “ Benny,” said the 
good Doctor, “een all the years you haff been 
blaying for me, I nefer ’eard a tone soch as you 
gafe me today...” MReassured, Bernard 
Fiedler straightened up and a smile began to 
creep broadly across his face. Koussevitzky 
continued : “*...a tone soch as you gafe me 
today. EET VAS TERREEBLE!!” (This 
accompanied by a purple, slightly apopletic 
look and a stamping of the right foot). 

Another time, meaning to reprimand the 
men humourously for their lack of complete 
attention and excess of individuality, he said, 
“You vant to zail boats—I go buy you leedle 
boats, you go zail them in the Charles River 
Lagoon !”’ Puzzled, it was a week before the 
musicians finally discovered that he had refer- 
red to that old expression “ Paddle your own 
canoe.” 

At the Berkshire one summer, conducting 
the Institute Orchestra in the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Shostakovich, he was hurt by some 
errors in the ’cello section. Had it been his 
Boston Symphony, he would have stormed and 
raged. But mildly, almost tearfully, he turned 
to his boys and girls and said, ‘‘ Kinder, how 
could you blay like dot ?” Their returned 
devotion to him is blindly complete. One day in 
the first summer of the school, arriving for a 
rehearsal, he stepped upon the stand (it was his 
birthday), made his greeting to them, assumed 
that pose which automatically evokes complete 
silence from audience and players alike, raised 
his stick, brought it down—and was greeted by 
the strains of Happy Birthday to You. 

He can be facetious at rehearsals: ‘‘ Blay de 
nuts vass is written—nefer mind de vly-specks.”’ 
He can also rebuke an audience. One warm 
Saturday morning, the Festival subscribers were 
in attendance, about 3,000 strong, at a final 
rehearsal (really a play-through, for Koussy 
hesitates to bare completely his rehearsal 
problems to the public, and almost whispers his 
reprimands and corrections on these occasions.) 
The audience, less considerate than it should 
have been, preferred to gawk and gape at Lily 
Pons, seated among them, snap action photos 
of the players, and move from one seat to 
another. None of these things seemed to bother 
Koussy. Finishing the rehearsal of one work, 
he turned to Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio 
Espagnol. The orchestra came, finally, to the 
conclusion of the first Alborada, just prior to the 
brass fanfare which follows. In the moment of 
pause between the two sections, for some 
mysterious reason (since it had been asked not 
to interrupt the rehearsals) the audience spon- 
taneously broke into applause. In despair, 
Koussy waved his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders at the men, and then turned to his 
listeners. ‘‘ Eef you must glick cameras, and 
ron about like cheecken midout ’eads, ve 
gannot re’earse. Eef ve gannot re’earse, ve 
gannot make moosic. Eef ve gannot make 
moosic, ve gannot geef a goncert. Eef gannot 
geef a goncert... for vhy haf you gum here ?” 
Abashed, and loving him all the more, the 
audience subsided into respectful silence. 

The night of the last concert in the 1942-43 
series, following the performance, I stood (with 
many others) in the Green Room at Symphony 
Hall to pay my respects and say “ au revoir ” to 
Dr. Koussevitzky. “‘ When you begin your next 
season,” I told him, “ I shall be in the Army. 
It may be that I shall not hear another Boston 
Symphony Concert until this war is ended. 
However, I th you from the bottom of my 
heart for many wonderful years of music.” The 
old man took my hand, his eyes filled with tears, 
and in his face anyone could read the affection 
he holds for all who are young and in love with 
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music, and he said, “‘ Gum back qveekly. The 
Boston Symphony veel be vaiting for you.” 

Such is Koussevitzky. I know him to be a 
great musician. I think him to be a great man. 
And, in support of my belief I simply repeat 
Hazlitt: ‘“‘ A great chess player is not a great 
man, for he leaves the world as he found it.’’ 
But Koussy will not leave the world as he 
found it. Thanks to him, music today is a richer 
experience. Thanks to him, America’s youth 
holds a promise of music unequalled elsewhere 
at any point in history. Thanks to him, many 
lives have been made fuller, deeper, broader. 
What more could one ask in evidence of a life’s 
achievement ? 


FOR LAYMEN AND STUDENTS 
How to Read a Score, by Dr. Gordon Jacob. 
(Boosey, 3s.) 

We are all delighted to know that more 
miniature scores are being bought. Here are 
sixty pages of concentrated lifetime experience 
among all kinds of music-lovers, to put everyone 
on the track of getting every possible bit of 
good out of his orchestral scores. Nothing but 
practice can iron out the unavoidable nuisance 
of different clefs, and the could-be-avoided one 
of transposing instruments ; but here are the 
reasons, and the best help you could have ; 
quite a good bit of useful history is told, too. 
The cleverer players became,’ the more com- 
posers tried their mettle ; and incidentally, the 
score reader’s. So we are partner with both. 
Dr. Jacob describes the many effects you can 
get from strings: recognising and appreciating 
these adds relish to our listening. What, e.g., 
gives spots in the first movement of Ravel’s 
Spanish Rhapsody a peculiar whispering sound ? 
Sul Tasto. The more we know about bowing 
and blowing, the more highly we respect the 
marvellous orchestral musician: and _ the 
greatest need, always, is for music, its creators 
and practitioners, to be respected. We have 
here a useful list of pieces wherein to hear and 
study the qualities of the various instruments. 
The last chapters give more for the working 
student, but nothing that will fail to heighten 
the pleasure of any bright non-performer. One 
section, in particular, invites us to enter 
imaginatively into the concern of the composer 
as he starts to set down his thoughts—oh, so 
desperately slowly, it inevitably is, for a racing 
creative mind! Altogether a splendid little 
book. W.R.A. 





PHILHARMONIA IN THE FLESH 

Most connoisseurs agree that the most 
admirable series of records produced during the 
war has been Columbia’s_ popular-priced 
Chamber Music. Starting four years ago with 
the remarkable recording of Mozart’s B flat 
(Hunt) Quartet which was the first evidence of 
the existence of the Philharmonia Quartet. The 
series has included such outstanding achieve- 
ments as the same quartet’s performances of 
Beethoven’s first ‘‘ Rasoumovsky ’? and Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Death and the Maiden ”’ Quartets, the 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms Clarinet Trios 
with Reginald Kell, The Moeran Trio, Beet- 
hoven’s Horn Sonata, by Dennis Brain and 
Denis Matthews, and the superb new recording: 
of Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, by The Philhar- 
monia Quartet and Kell. 

Readers, remembering A.R.’s reviews of 
these records (he ranked the Beethoven per- 
formance with Toscanini’s) will be interested in 
the concerts announced by the Philharmonia 
Concert Society whose sponsors are Walter 
Legge (the founder of the quartet) and Victor 
Schuster. These concerts will be given on the 
four Saturdays in July at the Wigmore Hall, at 
3 p.m. 

Subscriptions for the cycle of four concerts 
range from ten shillings to 37s. 6d.; single 
tickets 10s. 6d. ; 7s. 6d. ; 5s. ; and. unreserved 3s. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : 


« “The Planets” Suite, Op. 32 
(Holst). H.M.V. DB6227-33 (12 ins., 
64s. 5$d.). Auto DB8994, DB8995- 
gooo. Recorded under the auspices 
of the British Council. 

In the biography of her father Imogen 
Holst tells us that it was the study of astrol- 
ogy, inspired in him by meeting Clifford 
Bax, that suggested the idea of The Planets 
to Holst. ‘* Recently the character of each 
planet suggested lots to me and I have been 
studying astrology fairly closely’? he had 
said. He viewed it without superstition. 
To his enquiring mind the whole universe 
was a miracle and anything was possible. 
‘** Mars,” the first number of the Suite, was 
already plotted when war broke out in 1914. 
It was not, therefore, a direct reflection of 
the war. Venus and Jupiter followed that 
autumn, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune the 
next year and, last of all, Mercury sometime 
before 1917 when Holst finished orchestra- 
ting the whole suite. In the fourth year of 
the war Holst at last got himself accepted 
for war work and took up the job of Musical 
Organiser for the Y.M.C.A. among the 
troops in the Near East. Before he left 
that large hearted man, Balfour Gardiner, 
gave him the lovely farewell present of a 
private performance-of The Planets, by the 
London Symphony Orchestra with Adrian 
Boult conducting, in the Queen’s Hall. A 
gesture worthy of the Medicis ! 

It was on this occasion, a Sunday late in 
September, 1918, that the charladies scrub- 
bing in the corridors were irresistibly led to 
dance to the famous tune in Jupiter. 
‘* During Saturn,” Miss Holst tells us, “‘ the 
isolated listeners in the dark, half-empty 
hall felt themselves growing older at every 
bar. But it was the end of Neptune that 
was unforgettable, with its hidden chorus of 
women’s voices growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, until the imaginative knew 
no difference between sound and silence.” 

The first public performance (but without 
Venus and Neptune) was conducted by 
Adrian Boult at a Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
February 27th, 1919. It was “‘ perilously ”’ 
successful. With complete sincerity Holst 
feared success. One has to stress that in 
this ‘‘ go-getting’’ and publicity-seeking 
age. He knew how corrupting success 
could be: whereas if it were a failure and 
nobody liked your work you could compose 
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just for the sake of the work. Success to 
Holst was an evil. For a brief moment he 
was overwhelmed by this evil. In 1923 
Queen’s Hall was sold out twice in one week 
when he conducted The Planets there. 

From what I have written it would seem 
that Holst is a perfect subject for a psycho- 
logist. From that view I dissent. He had 
the rarest gifts—genuine humility, and 
integrity. And I think he did well to fear 
the popularity of The Planets. I have 
heard it many times and it is by no means 
his best music. How indeed could it be 
with such a subject! The temptation to 
fall back on mere ingenuity, indeed the 
necessity for it, in writing descriptive music 
of this character, obscured Holst’s greater 
gifts. In my opinion, for what it is worth, 
one page of Egdon Heath is worth the whole 
of The Planets. 

Having said that—and I do not expect 
many people to agree with me—let me add 
that the work remains fascinating in the 
extreme, fascinating as a box of magical 
delights. The sub-title should, indeed, be 
Uranus. For anyone interested in orches- 
tral colour here is matter for endless study; 
and soon, I believe, a miniature score will 
be on the market again. 


Mars  Petformance and Recording 


Holst and Boult differ in their conception 
of the speed of this movement, which has 
been called ‘‘the most ferocious piece of 
music in existence.”’ The composer took 
six and a quarter minutes over it, Boult has 
taken anything from six and a half to (on 
one occasion) eight minutes. In recent 
years Boult’s timing is almost invariably 
seven minutes. The slower time makes the 
pounding rhythm of the music sound more 
menacing, the quicker is the more exciting. 
There is, however, little point in comparing 
the old recording (Holst conducting) with 
this new one, for the marvellous clarity and 
sonority of the new one make such a com- 
parison ridiculous. The most striking thing 
in this movement is the fat tone of the tenor 
and bass trombones and bass tubas (they 
have the chordal theme above the merci- 
lessly pounding bass). The strings have a 
fine top, with no edge. As for the huge 
climax on Part II, led up to by the creeping 
horror of massed battalions of chords, it is 
just shattering. That quadruple forte dis- 
cord must be heard to be believed. Sir 
Adrian keeps a firm hold on his huge forces 
throughout and builds up the big crescendi 
with much skill. 

Venus, the Bringer of Peace 

After the terrific din of Mars there swims 
gently into the evening sky Venus, the 
Bringer of Peace. Her arrival is announced 
by one of six French horns, spanning the 
interval of a fourth. The four flutes and 
three oboes entering thereafter do not chord 
exactly together, but all is well at the next 
entry (clarinets instead of oboes with the 
flutes). Percussion (drums excluded) have 
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always recorded well but glockenspiel, 
celesta, and harp sound even more actual 
here. The solo oboe is very lovely. I missed 
a genuine double piano at the start of Part 2 
and on this point there is room for some 
criticism of this recording. Power there is in 
plenty,- delicacy is sometimes wanting. 
Holsts use of the celesta in the last two pages 
of the score does not entirely convince me. 
His intention, to wash the atmosphere with 
silver, is plain: but the celesta is more apt 
for sugar-plum fairies than the stillness of 
peace. 

Nevertheless this is a lovely movement. 
Many a soldier who has seen the peaceful 
evening star look down upon a moment- 
tarily silent battlefield will find his emotions 
here poignantly captured. 

Mercury, the Winged Messenger 

This is the scherzo of the work and it gives 
us a grand chance to hear rare instruments 
such as bass oboe and bass clarinet, in the 
first section of the movement. There is also 
fine bassoon and double bassoon tone. The 
volatile nature of the god is well character- 
ised by the downward-flighting theme first 
heard on oboe and English horn, below 
high violin harmonics. A solo violin starts 
up one of Holst’s favourite ostinato phrases, 
one rather similar to a movement from the 
earlier Beni Mora suite. In this movement 
the use of the celesta is entirely in place 
and most suggestive. <A beautifully played 
movement. 

Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity 

Jupiter is brought onto the scene by six 
horns, plus bass strings. This quite puts 
Strauss’ Don Juan in the shade! There is 
soon a gorgeous tutti and some flashing 
trumpet tone of startling actuality. (The 
brass is indeed quite amazing all through. 
You hear the real ‘“‘ tongue-ing”’ effect). 
Now comes the snatch of tune that set the 
charladies dancing. They must have been 
annoyed at the way the horns suddenly 
break it oft—but Jupiter was no respecter of 
persons. As a matter of fact it is not 
Jupiter one thinks of so much as high 
festivity in England—a kind of victory day. 
The grand neo-folk tune, the Andante 
Maestoso which has become famous, intro- 
duces a sober and dignified note; and 
here the massed strings, horns, and wood- 
wind (clarinets and bassoons) are splendidly 
sonorous and well balanced. The full 
orchestra comes in with thrilling effect, and 
the horns near the end are gorgeous. The 
final section Lento maestoso (glissandi strings, 
harps, wind, brass in the middle) is not as 
effective as it looks on paper: but if you 
want to hear a fine roll on the timpani here 
it is. 

Saturn, the Bringer of Old Age 

Holst himself liked this movement most of 
allin The Planets and I agree withhim. Itis 
extremely imaginative and original. Indeed 
any of us who are advancing into the sere 
and yellow may well find it éoo realistic. It 
begins with the relentless march of time 
(three flutes, bass flute, two harps with 
harmonics) and the hollow harmony sug- 
gests all too well the bleakness of the 
prospect. The double-basses’ sighing 
phrase can barely be heard at its start. The 
march proper begins on tenor trombones 
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costs only 26/6 on four records 


: 
} “This magical work” 


Very recently I referred to the splendid quality of the latest 
recordings, and examples were listed. At that time I had not 
heard the new Columbia issue of Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, or 
I should certainly have included it in the list. 


Having now been able to play the records through I have 
decided not merely to mention them, but to give them this 
advertisement all to themselves. It is risky, I know, because 
our customers habitually pay us the compliment of ordering the 
records we recommend, and at times the demand is greater than 
even our ability to supply. I deliberately say “even,” as the 
whole of our monthly quota continues to be devoted to music 
for musical people, which obviously gives us extra weight in 
this direction. 


I regard the new Mozart issue as such an event—in itself as 
music, in the performance and in the recording, and also in the 
fact that the records are dark-blue label—that I have allotted 
quite a proportion of our quota to it; so altogether we should 
be able to fill a reasonably good number of orders. 


“A. R.” wrote lovingly of the Quintet, and of the records, 
in THE GRAMOPHONE for May, and I feel quite incapable of 
emulation. He calls it “ this magical work,” and indeed it is. 
Such golden music blesses and exalts the listener and (were it 
not so fortunate a circumstance) there would seem something 
too earthy in speaking of price; but these records do bear dark- 
blue labels, and their price ts very welcome to-day. FRED SMITH 


; MOZART 
QUINTET for CLARINET and STRINGS in A MAJOR, K58I 
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REGINALD KELL and the PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET 
Four 12” records, 26/6, postage and packing, 2/- 
COLUMBIA 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42/43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 117! 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by the Composer 


Part | — Dance of the followers of Leo —— == 

Part 2— Valse for the Gemini 

Parts 3 & 4— Invocation to the Moon and Finale 
DX 1196-7 








CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Weldon 
Chanson de Nuit. Elgar, Op. 15, No. |; 
Chanson de Matin. Elgar, Op. 15 No. 2 
DX 1198 


TWO CITIES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Charles Williams 


Themes from the Film “ The way to the Stars’”’ 
Nicholas Brodszky- - - - - = DB2180 


ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 


Love’s Philosophy. Shelley & Delius DB 2178 | 
Laneo’ the Thrushes. Hamilton Harty 


Billy Boy (with Chorus) - - - 


The Drunken Sailor; Rio Grande; 
DB 2177 
Out where the big ships Go - - - 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 


OSCAR NATZKE 


FRANK SINATRA 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
Pablo the Dreamer - 
Saturday Night 


CARROLL GIBBONS (Piano) 


and his String Quintet 


Caprice Viennois. 
| love you Truly - 


Kreisler - 


age “} FB 3121 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Violin Solo. Gerald Moore at the Piano Saturday night (is the loneliest night } 


Notturno e Tarantella. Szymanowski, in the Week) - - - -+DB2176 | iii « « 2 < «x 
Op.28 - - - - - = = = = DXtI99 Embraceable You - - - - - -Jj | ieee eeemert =< - a “} FB 3125 
EILEEN JOYCE TURNER LAYTON Laura; Goodbye Blues - - - - - FB3126 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso We'll gather Lilacs - - - - - -\ egaiao 
Mendelssohn - - = = = + = DB2I79 Barrel Organ Rhapsody- - - - - LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
RAWICZ and LANDAUER MONTE REY The Cokey Cokey; Ina little While F83123 
Hungarian Dances Nos. | and 2. Brahms, 


Pablo the Dreamer - - - - - - FB 3119 Coming Home - - - - = = = FB 3124 
arr. Rawicz & Landauer - - - OB2169 Dreamer, Dreamer! - - - - - I’m beginning to see the Light - 


The frst name on Kecord — 


Cc OF EL U MM B FEF A 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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and bass tuba over an ostinato string bass, 
given in the recording a real fat pizzicato. 
The climax, which is soon reached, seems 
a little too big in relation to the mood of the 
whole movement. One cannot tell whether 
conductor or engineer is responsible for that 
—but the grading from forte to treble forte 
is good. 

Holst said that he saw Saturn relent : and 
because of that we have the gentle section in 
the major after the horrid clamour of the 
bells. (How the Marschallin, in the Rosen- 
kavalier, would have hated this movement !). 
The elaborate writing for the two harps, the 
distant bells, the consoling little phrase high 
up on the whole body of the strings, all 
these things come out most effectively. 


Uranus, the Magician 

This is the Sorcerer himself, not the 
apprentice: and in the first bars the brass 
blare out his magical formula. There is 
both black and white magic in this intri- 
guing movement. Orchestrally it is a real 
field day for the six timpani used and here 
assaulted with great virtuosity by the two 
players. There is a huge tutti—a perfect 
scarlet blaze of sound—and then after a 
glissando on the full organ at the highest 
point of climax only the strings, double 
piano, are left, as if hanging in the startled 
air, while one of the two harps repeats the 
magic formula. It is an amazingly effective 
moment. Grand recording and playing 
all through the movement—but two harp 
notes are lost at an important moment just 

' before the end. 


Neptune, the Mystic 

After Uranus: ‘‘at his exercise’’ (pace 
** Peter Grimes ’’) we come to a movement 
marked pianissimo throughout: and we 
come also, in my opinion, to the one 
unquestionable failure in the work. That 
was not felt to be the case at the Queen’s 
Hall performance mentioned above, and 
perhaps many will disagree with me. 
Mysticism is a tricky thing to depict in music 
and writing vocalised sound for female 
voices is a dangerous proceeding. Debussy 
just avoided the danger in Sirenes, by using, 
for the most part, the lower tones of his 
women’s choir. Holst courts danger by 
doing the opposite and the harmonies, echo- 
ing and running into one another, merely 
suggest one choir patterning for another. 
In general the total effect has a final, if faint, 
suggestion of the bathroom about it. 

The recording has also failed to catch all 
the rather elaborate writing for celesta 
and harp (the celesta, anyway, has no 
place in a movement dealing with mystic- 
ism) and in every way this is the least happy 
disc of the set. 

I do not want to end on this note. The 
previous movements show the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its conductor at the 
height of their form: and that is to say 
that no other orchestra could surpass them. 
The recording, for whatever reason, is 
more actual than anything we have had 
before and should almost cause heart 
failure from excitement, even in the hard- 
ened gramophile. And in presenting 
bouquets to artists and engineers I do not 
forget the beneficent activities of the British 
Council to whom ad multos annos. ALR. 
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Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Lambert) : Horoscope—Ballet Suite 
(Constant Lambert). Columbia 


DX1196-7 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.). 

This ballet was first produced at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1938. It consists of nine numbers 
from which three have been chosen to 
make a concert suite. They are the 
‘**Dance for the Followers of Leo,’’ 
‘** Valse for the Gemini ’’ and the ‘‘ Invoca- 
tion to the Moon and Finale,”’ the last 
occupying two sides. The idiom of this 
music is modern, but it is not complicated. 
There is no involved polyphony, and the 
harmonies are pleasant but sufficiently 
piquant. The “‘ Dance for the Followers of 
Leo” contains some lively syncopation. 
The ‘ Valse ’’ is built with simple material 
so skilfully handled that it never becomes 
dull. This number is an excellent addition 
to the repertoire of that music which is 
sufficiently masterly to satisfy without 
demanding much effort from the listener. 
The Finale is based almost entirely on a 
short phrase and its inversion. The 
animated orchestration does not annul the 
effect that the distant Lady Moon passes 
on heedless of her devotees claims. 

The work is admirably performed. The 
composer as conductor clarifies his points, 
and gets the full effect of the fine climax in 
the finale. This is the first recording of 
‘* Horoscope,’’ and it is excellently done. 
Moreover there is the composer’s own 
interpretation to give it authenticity. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Sar- 
gent) : Symphony No. 5 in C minor 
Op. 67 (Beethoven). Decca K1126-9 
(12 ins., 26s. 6d.). Auto AK1126-9. 


Beethoven’s 5th symphony has done a 
fine job of war work. The opening rhythmic 
figure, serving as the basis of so many of its 
themes, is one of Beethoven’s characteristic 
mannerisms. It is found again and again 
throughout his music, but never so forcefully 
as in this symphony. This figure, three short 
notes and a long one, coincides with the 
rhythm of the letter V as tapped out in 
morse, and so was taken by those responsible 
for the broadcast campaign to occupied 
Europe as the symbol of coming liberation. 
Words promising the joys of freedom were 
set to the invigorating theme of the scherzo. 
The symphony itself was performed by 
musicians of the occupied countries as a 
gesture of defiance : the Germans knew that 
it was defiance, but how could they com- 
plain of the performance of the music of one 
of their greatest composers ? Beethoven 
hated oppression, and one likes to believe 
that he would have sympathised with this 
use of his work. Certainly it is fitting that 
a new recording of this symphony should be 
issued immediately after victory in Europe. 

The “‘fifth’’ was written between 1805 
and 1808 when Beethoven was exulting in 
his powers of composition. Sargent has 
secured a performance full of vigour and 
energy, but never giving way to sheer noise 
—an important point in the recording of 
this symphony, as a few comparisons will 
show those who like to make them. Every 
note is given its full weight. The work is so 
excellently played, especially the first 
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movement, that it is mere carping to 
suggest that in the slow movement some of 
the pianissimo passages could have been 
softer. In the same way one could suggest 
that the theme for violoncellos and basses 
in the Trio could have been less smudgy, 
but that may be due to recording rather 
than in performance. Violoncellos and 
basses are tricky instruments to record in a 
low register. There is for example a passage 
in the first movement (bars 306-341, second 
side) where these instruments have play 
with the chief rhythmic figure. This can 
only be heard consistently—the others get 
it sometimes—in Toscanini’s rendering, 
and even then only with scrupulously 
careful listening. 

W.R.A. gave a re-review of recordings of 
this symphony by Weingartner (Col.), 
Koussevitzky (H.M.V.), and Toscanini 
(H.M.V.) in January, 1943. These are still 
in the catalogues. This new recording, and 
again especially the first movement, is very 
good indeed. The second movement has 
some obvious surface noise, but the 
definition throughout is very good. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra (Wel- 
don): Chanson de Nuit, Op. 15, 
No. 1, and Chanson de Matin, Op. 
15, No. 2 (Elgar). Columbia DX1198 
(12in., 6s. 73d.). 

How right Elgar was to transcribe these 
two pieces for the orchestra! He wrote 
them first for violin and piano. In orchestral 
form the violin part is preserved intact for 
the first violins, but the richness arises from 
the scoring for the rest of the orchestra as 
compared with the single colour of a piano 
accompaniment. This is particularly 
noticeable in the ‘‘ Chanson de Nuit,’”’ a 
small work bearing the imprint of the best 
of Elgar’s orchestral work on a larger scale. 
The warm harmonies and the sweep of its 
phrases are an anticipation of some of the 
passages from the ‘‘ Enigma.”’ 

The ‘‘ Chanson de Matin ”’ is simpler in 
conception. At the outset it recalls the 
mood of Greig’s ‘‘ Morning Song”; the 
differences as it proceeds may be char- 
acteristic of a sunny morning passed in 
England’s countryside, as contrasted with 
the morning scene in Norway. 

Weldon and the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra have given an unexaggerated 
interpretation of these pieces, but one 
which is delightfully expressive and misses 
no point. There is still an old recording in 
H.M.V. catalogue, conducted by the com- 
poser, with which enthusiasts might like 
to compare this reading. This recording is 
very good. 


Kathleen Long and National Symphony 
Orchestra (Boyd Neel): Ballade 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 
(Fauré). Decca Ki1go-1 (12 ins.,. 
13s. 3d.) 

The centenary of Fauré’s birth—he lived 
from 1845 to 1924—gives various oppor- 
tunities to hear more than usual of this 
French romantic’s work. Fauré was a noted 
organist in Paris and a professor of com- 
position at the Conservatoire. There is, 
however, nothing academic about this 
fairly early opus. It is rhapsodical in style, 
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and although it mever touches great 
emotional heights its serenity is excitingly 
ruffled in the passages on the 3rd side. Here 
is in fact romance with a Latin atmosphere, 
and quite devoid of any turgid morbidity. 

The performance is admirably balanced. 
Piano and orchestra toss the themes from 
one to the other with pleasing style. The 
orchestra is never allowed to swamp the 
piano, whose characteristic ornamentation 
comes through clearly in the most thickly 
scored passages. 

The pianist obviously enjoyed playing 
this work, and contributed with clean 
execution and complete competence to a 
pleasant interpretation. 

The instrumental definition is clear and 
neat throughout this very good recording. 


E.P. 


SONG 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor), Hjordis Schym- 
berg (soprano) with orchestral accom- 
paniments: O soave fanciulla from 
‘‘La Bohéme”’ (Puccini); E il sol 
dell? anima from “Rigoletto” 
(Verdi). H.M.V. DB6119 (12 ins., 
gs. 11d.) 

A friend of mine after hearing recently a 
tenor (whose name I forget) sing ‘‘ Donna 
non vidi mai,”’ from Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
at the San Carlo Opera House, Naples, 
said the tears ran down his face, he couldn’t 
help it, here was the rea/ sound again. 
And here is the ‘real sound’ again, 
that is voices which may be said to have 
the international quality which grand 
opera demands. After seeing the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Peter Grimes’? my admiration 
for Sadler’s Wells is unbounded, but opera 
with the “‘ grand ”’ in it comes into a differ- 
ent category and I must confess that I 
would like to see “Peter Grimes’? done at 
Covent Garden on the largest scale. 

After this preamble it must be said that 
the recording on this disc is unsatisfactory. 
Except for a few pizzicato plops in the bass 
the orchestra is practically inaudible all the 
way through the Bohéme duet and not much 
better in the one from Rigoletto. The 
singers are not only far too near the micro- 
phone but they seem to be singing in far too 
small a studio. There is no atmosphere ; 
certainly no moonlight in ‘‘ O soave fanci- 
ulla.”” In this duet the soprano, a name 
new to me but one I hope to hear of again, 
gives us a beautifully poised top ‘‘ C ”’ at the 
end and Bjérling, true to the text, does not 
compete but descends to the ** E” Puccini 
has written. His tone is magnificently 
forward and resonant and given a proper 
balance and the right studio this would have 
been a thrilling record. Even as it is I 
nearly emulated the friend alluded to above. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano) ; Love’s Philosophy (Shelley 
—Delius) ; Lane O’ the Thrushes 
(Hamilton Harty). Columbia DB2178 
10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

Inevitably the question arises over 
** Love’s Philosophy,”’ Quilter or Delius ? 
The answer is Quilter. Words hampered 
Delius as much as they hampered Dvorak 
and few of his songs are free from con- 
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striction. An exception is the lovely ‘‘ In 
the Seraglio Garden.”’ The composer makes 
Miss Isobel Baillie demand a kiss no less than 
three times ; the poet, rightly, thought one 
invitation was enough. Harty’s little song 
with its picturesque accompaniment, is 
charming. Miss Baillie’s lovely voice has 
never sounded more fresh and spring-like, 
and she manages the awkward notes in the 
Delius with great skill. Gerald Moore’s 
accompaniments are superbly done and the 
balance is excellent. So this is a record 
well worth having. 


Oscar Natzke (bass) and chorus with 
orchestra: The Drunken Sailor ; 
Rio Grande; Billy Boy (Trad): 
Out where the Big Ships Go (May- 
Hewitt). Columbia DB2177 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

On one side the mixture as before, the 
polite and altogether unseaworthy chorus 
and the saccharine orchestra. Natzke’s 
magnificent voice in ‘‘ Out where the big 
ships go,’’ without chorus, makes the orches- 
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tra sound even more foolish. ‘‘ O Freunde, 
nicht diese Tone’?! Once again I plead for 
the use either of a properly constituted 
orchestra or the piano. This singer can 
make every word heard. If he is going to 
give us solo songs will he please give us. 
words worth hearing and music to match. 

ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Eileen Joyce (piano): Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso (Mendelssohn). 
Columbia DB2179 (10 in., 5s. 43d.). 

I am puzzled by this recording. We have 
had such excellent discs from Eileen Joyce 
in the past. She was one of the few pianists 
who got her personality on to the wax and 
gave us playing of delightful warmth and 
excellent musicianship. To my mind she. 
over dramatises the repeated notes in the 
Andante preceding the Rondo, and in the 
Rondo itself there is much clatter and no 
sparkle. The recording is much to blame— 
it is extraordinarily dead in tone. Better 
luck next time, Miss Joyce ! A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Dance 


I very much enjoyed the Geraldo version of 
I’m Beginning to See the Light which is much 
enlivened by the singing of Carole Carr and 
Three Boys and a Girl. As might be 
expected from the impressive list of joint com- 
posers—James, Ellington, Hodges, George— 
the number is a very exciting swing tune and is 
given good treatment by the Band. Backing 
this up we have Laura, a slow foxtrot featured in 
the film of the same name. I thought little of 
either tune or lyric (Parlophone F2078). From 
the same Band comes a good arrangement of 
Barrel Organ Rhapsody with which is linked the 
now-well-known Saturday Night. In the former 
the Geraldo Ensemble handle an interesting 
vocal, whilst Len Camber takes over for the 
latter (Parlophone F2077). 

Jack Payne is another who has recorded 
Saturday Night, and a very good version it is, too. 
With choice of three bands and one vocal 
arrangement, picking a suitable disc becomes 
largely a matter of taste. 
Jack Payne’s case is Robin Hood, about which I 
commented last month. The Crackerjacks, 
who do the singing, make the whole thing 
sound like a rather jolly history lesson—Ameri- 
can style of course (H.M.V. BDs5892). The 
third Band to supply Saturday Night is that of 
Carroll Gibbons, who chooses as a coupling 
Pablo, The Dreamer, which is here played as a 
tango-foxtrot (Columbia FB3122). Lou 
Preager, who always plays strictly for dancing, 
presents the Cokey-Cokey which as most people 
will know, is a novelty dance in which arms, 
legs and torsos are waggled. Anyway the lyric 
gives full instructions as to the evolutions per- 
formed. Singer, Lynne Shaw, gives us a nice 
chorus in the linked tune Jn a Little While, a 
slow waltz of some merit (Columbia FB3123). 
The same Band offers a fine arrangement of J’m 
Beginning to See the Light, which is really dance- 
worthy and should excite the swing enthusiasts. 
The backing here is a slow foxtrot Coming 
Home, which is too well-known to need any 
comment (Columbia FB3124). 

Teddy Foster, whose band performs regu- 
larly in the Covent Garden Ballroom, gives us a 
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new waltz—The Wedding Waltz, which is quite 
pleasing and backs this up with the famous, 4 
Little on the Lonely Side in which Dennis 
Hale sings effectively (Regal MR3759). There 
is no mistaking the singer in Harry Roy’s 
version of Candy, for anyone other than Harry 
himself. Whatever else changes about the 
Band that voice remains, and in this case the 
song suits the voice or vice versa. On the other 
side we find The Last Waltz of the Evening, which 
I considered poor in every respect (Parlophone 
F2079). 

The latest Harry James disc to arrive is so 
much below par so far as recording goes that I 
found it difficult to judge its other merits. The 
titles, for what they are worth, are Velvet Moon 
and Prince Charming and the number (Parlo- 
phone R2973). 

Rumba fans will enjoy the exciting rhythms of 
Xavier Cugat in Adios and Green Eyes which 
combined make up his latest disc. Recording 
here is much better than on some of his previous 
recordings (H.M.V. Bg425). 

Full marks to Harry Kaye for his singing of 
You Moved Right In with Joe Loss’ Band—a 
really first-class version which does the whole 
team great credit. On the other side we have 
yet another setting of I’m Beginning to See the 
Light, in which Elizabeth Batey vocalises 
(H.M.V. BD5891). At the same session this 
Band, playing in the Hippodrome, Ardwick, 
recorded Candy which is as good as any other 
rendering of this tune. J Love You, I Love You 
from ‘* Thirty seconds over Tokyo ” hardly has 
the same quality but is a fair specimen of film 
music (H.M.V. BD5890). 

Finally in this section we close with some 
comments particularly directed to strict tempo 
enthusiasts. Victor Silvester plays Pablo the 
Dreamer in beautiful tango rhythm and couples 
this with a waltz version of Dreamer, Dreamer 
which should satisfy the most critical (Colum- 
bia FB3g125). Also from this Band we have the 
slow foxtrot, Laura, with a swing quickstep, and 
Goodbye Blues—actually our old friend “‘ Bye-Bye 
Blues” in which drummer Ben Edwards 
really has a chance to show his capabilities 
(Columbia FB3126). 
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Vocal 


It is difficult to say enough good things about 
the new Dorothy Squires’ recordings without 
sounding biased. She sings Waiting with a 
quiet charm that is most gratifying but really 
excells with a new and very delightful tune, 
Just a Prayer Away in which she has some very 
able vocal aid from the members of the Band, 
who provided a fine humming background for 
Miss Squires’ exceptionally clear singing (Parlo- 
phone F2080). 

Turner Layton turns in an excellent pair 
with We'll Gather Lilacs and Barrel Organ Rhap- 
sody. Both are well done and the latter, I 
thought was especially good from the point of 
view of the piano accompaniment, in which he 
keeps up a lively left-hand roll to simulate the 
barrel organ (Columbia FB3120). The best 
of his records to date is my verdict on the latest 
pair from Frank Sinatra who sings Embraceable 
You and Saturday Night in really first-class style, 
avoiding most of the sobbing mannerisms that 
were so obvious in some of his earlier discs 
— DB2176). 

Equally good in my opinion is the * Hutch’ 
setting of You Moved Right In, from the film 
‘“‘ Bring on the Girls’’ and I would rank this 
with anything he has done for a long time. It 
is a pity therefore that I’m Happy in Rags on the 
other side turns out to be very second-rate both 
from the point of view of the song and the 
rendering (H.M.V. BD1106). 

Monte Rey gives us two good numbers— 
one with a strong Latin-American flavour ; 
Pablo, The Dreamer turns out to be the famous 
tango ‘‘ Adios Muchachos ”’ thinly disguised by 
a new lyric, and the coupling a new slow tune— 
Dreamer, Dreamer! which is really fascinating 
(Columbia FBg119). Richard Tauber offers 
two light pieces, both from films. Break of Day 
is featured in ‘“‘ Waltz Time’’ and Give me the 
Stars is, of course the title song of the film. Both 
are pleasingly handled and should give a lot of 
enjoyment to all Tauber admirers (Parlophone 
RO20539). 


Light Music 


The only available side of the Two Cities 
Symphony Orchestra’s recording of Themes 
Srom the film “‘ The Way to the Stars ’’ gives one a 
very good impression of the whole—a brilliant 
piece of work with a nice sense of broadness in 
the recording (Columbia DB2180). Rawicz 
and Landauer present two excellent arrange- 
ments of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances Nos. 1 and 2. 
As usual the playing is perfect and bespeaks 
terrific concentration (Columbia DB2169). 
Carroll Gibbons with String Quintet gives 
us Caprice Viennois and I Love You Truly, neither 
of which I found very inspiring (Columbia 
FB3121). 

Humour 

Once again George Formby brings to the 
microphone two saucy songs from his newest 
film, this being ‘‘ I didn’t do it.”” The Daring 
Young Man might be taken as George’s own 
title. He certainly takes plenty of liberties in 
both this and the second song, J’d like a Dream 
like that (Regal MR3760). 


DECCA, BRUNSWICK and REX 


Unfortunately these records did not arrive 
until just before going to Press, and these 
remarks must therefore be of the briefest. 

A spectacular series of records from ‘ Per- 
chance to Dream ”’ have been recorded by the 
original artists on Red and Blue labels Deccas. 
The Orchestra under Harry Acres gives us a 
complete Selection from ‘‘ Perchance to Dream”? 
on Kr133. Olive Gilbert sings Highwayman 
Love which is linked with We’ll Gather Lilacs in 
which the same singer assists Muriel Barron 
(K1132). Two 10 in. discs complete the series, 
the first carrying My Wedding Day and Love is 
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My Reason sung by Muriel Barron, and the 
latter is introduced by a short piece of dialogue 
from the show in which Ivor Novello himself 
participates (F8531). Roma Beaumont sings 
Curtsy to the King and here again there is dialogue 
which includes Ivor Novello as there is in the 
coupling, A Woman’s Heart sung by Muriel 
Barron. In this latter tune, the piano accom- 
paniment is by the composer (F8532). 

All these recordings are very well done and 
give an excellent impression of the show, 
although I thought the recording was, par- 
ticularly in the larger discs, a little thin in 
places. 

There is a really brilliant recording of the 
Alamein Concerto played by Mantovani with 
Monia Liter at the piano. This is by far the 
best recording of this piece I have yet heard ; 
in point of fact, it is the best performance to 
date (Decca F8543). Edmundo Ros provides 
two tunes from “ The Three Caballeros,” the 
titles being Mexico and Baia (Decca F8534). 
Colin Campbell singing in French and English 
gives us a number more usually handled by a 
female vocalist, Chez Moi, and I liked this 
version better than any I have previously heard. 
The coupling is the well-known 7 Attendrai 
which is equally enjoyable (Decca F8535). 

Ted Heath provides two non-vocal numbers 
—The Cossack Patrol and The Very Thought of 
You, both of which are exceptionally tuneful and 
go with a first-class swing (Decca F8536). 
** Music While You Work”—Oscar Rabin 
and his Band play Don’t Fence Me In, Sleigh- 
ride in July, A Little on the Lonely Side, and There 
Goes that Song Again, all on Decca MW321. The 
same band also provides My Guy’s Come Back, 
Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive, Boston Bounce and 
We've Something to Sing About all on Decca 
MW322. 

Highlight of the Brunswick list is the series of 
recordings by Charles Wolcott and his 
Orchestra from the film ‘‘ The Three Cabal- 
leros.”’ Baia, a Samba Jongo, is coupled to 
Os Quindins de Yaya which has a vocal chorus 
done in Portuguese (03577). You Belong to My 
Heart and Mexico are the titles of the two 
exciting Boleros coupled together on 03578. 
The final disc from this band carries the title 
tune of the film, The Three Caballeros and 
Jesusita on 03579. 

Bing Crosby assisted by the Andrew 
Sisters produces a perfect version of Ac-cent- 
tchu-ate the Positive and There’s a Fellow Waiting 
in Pough-keepsie, both of which are, of course, 
from the film ‘Here Comes the Waves” 
(Brunswick 03569). From the film “ Meet Me 
in St. Louis,’ Judy Garland—star of that 
production—sings Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis 
and Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas, both 
of which are really first-class, although the 
scratch level is a little above normal (Bruns- 
wick 03572). 

Deanna Durbin gives us her best record to 
date, both from her film “* Can’t Help Singing.” 
More and More and Any Moment Now are the 
titles and this disc is certainly a ‘* Must” 
for her many admirers (Brunswick 03570). 
The Ink Spots join forces with Ella Fitzgerald 
to sing I’m Making Believe and Into Each Life Some 
Rain Must Fall. Although the result is very 
good, I would have preferred either the Spots 
or Ella alone (Brunswick 03573). 

An out of the ordinary record is produced by 
Ethel Smith who plays the organ. In Tico- 
Tico she has the assistance of The Banda 
Carioca whilst Lero lero and Bem te vi Atrevido 
are played as straight solos on the other side. 
This is a record which I can thoroughly recom- 
mend to all who enjoy Latin-American music 
(Brunswick 03571). 

Swing enthusiasts will greet with open arms 
Jimmie Lunceford’s Back Door Stuff, which 
is very well arranged, perfectly played and 
excellently recorded (Brunswick 03574). 
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For Rex Jack Simpson and his Sextette 
have produced Spooks and Stampede and both 
live very well up to their respective titles. As 
usual their technique is first-rate (10223). 





NATIONAL SAVINGS: RECORDS 


The total of National Savings during the war 
represents an amazing achievement, and it will 
interest our readers to know that gramophone 
records have played their part. 

These 12-inch records of which some 30 have 
been produced for the National Savings Com- 
mittee are issued for use in Cinemas, Savings 
Centres, Factories and at Meetings generally 
where the messages they embody can be con- 
veyed to potential savers. 

The records are of two main types—talks and 
speeches by Cabinet Ministers and other famous 
people, and selections of popular musical items 
in which the music is very astutely linked up 
with appropriate morsels of exhortation or 
persuasion spoken by way of commentary. 

The production has been carried out on a 
generous scale with well-known artists and 
first-rate orchestras, as for example, in two of 
the latest, both double-sided discs, entitled 
“* March of Freedom ” and “‘ Victory”’ respect- 
ively. In these the soloists include Thorpe 
Bates, Tom Kinniburgh and Walter Saull, with 
the London Symphony Orchestra (conductor 
J. Batten) and Michael Shepley as compere. 
The first contains musical tributes to the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, while “ Victory ” touches 
chronologically on the various turning points of 
the war years. Other labels bear the names of 
Webster Booth, Sydney Burchall and Clarence 
Wright, who take part in “ Songs our boys 
sang ” and “‘ Marching Times.” 

These records are not for sale to the general 
public, but sets are available at most of the 
1,300 National Savings Centres throughout the 
country. Further information will gladly be 
given by the National Savings Committee, 
Sanctuary Buildings, 10, Great Smith Street, 
S.W.1. 





INDEX AND}BINDING FOR VOL. XXII 


The Index for Volume 22 is now ready, 
price 2s. 6d. post free. 

Will readers who have notified us that they 
wish to have their copies bound please send 
them to our London Office, Montague House, 
by the 20th of July. Copies received after that 
date cannot be accepted. 





Dedicated ‘‘ To the men who fought and 
the men who died at El Alamein in 1942’ 
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by 
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“BING!” 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MILLION MAKER 


OF RECORDS 


By JOHN NEWMAN 


CHUBBY little fellow with Irish blood in 

his veins once ran about the streets of 

Tacoma, in Washington State, brushing the 
hair from his eyes with one hand and brandish- 
ing a toy pistol ferociously with the other. As he 
pulled the harmless trigger at innocent passers- 
by, he exclaimed “ bing! ”’ 

Today millions of us know him as “ Bing.” 
Harry Lillis Crosby is the actual name of 
million-dollars-a-year “‘ Bing,’’ whose voice is 
now claimed to have established a precedent 
in gramophone recordings. It is estimated that 
75 millions of the discs containing numbers by 
this “‘ Caruso of crooning ”’ have found their 
way into homes in all parts of the world. The 
company which enjoys a monopoly of his 
recordings—he has made an average of one 
every fortnight—has openly classed Bing’s 
voice as one of its greatest assets. 

Crosby has topped recent polls by cinema 
exhibitors and trade publications respectively 
to establish himself as the best ‘“‘ movie” star 
and the best actor of the past year. It is not 
his voice alone that has made his fortune. His 
own comment is that he “ doesn’t sing very 
well—or act very well.’’ But then you would 
go far to find a man less spoilt by fame. 

Bing was born on May 6, 1904. He was one 
of seven children, and arrived midway in the 
family circle. Not long afterwards his parents 
moved to Spokane. His Dad kept the books for 
a brewery—until prohibition was introduced. 
Then he opened a pickle factory. Bing’s job 
was to wash cucumbers. Later on it was 
decided to send him to university. The idea 
was that he should study for the law. 

Harry’s heart, however, was in the theatre. 
He had been employed in the dressing rooms 
at his local “‘ hall,’’ and scarcely had he reached 
university when he chummed up with another 
musically inclined student and organised a 
small dance band. Bing presided over the per- 
cussion department—and sang. The ability of 
the seven-strong orchestra to read music was 
feeble. So they borrowed gramophone records, 
assimilated the melodies and styles, and repro- 
duced them in the flésh. 

Some time after the venture had been 
launched, ‘‘ Two boys and a piano ”’ (Bing, of 
course, included)appeared on variety boards in 
the neighbourhood. ‘That was the start of his 
new career. After ten years at university he 
left, according to his own description, with 
“ two shirts, a pair of socks and a battered “Tin 
Lizzie’.”” In after years, Gozaga bestowed 
upon him an honorary degree. 

It was the variety act that mattered. The 
Cocoanut Grove in California, vaudeville on 
the coastal resorts, Hollywood night clubs. . . . 
Paul Whiteman noticed these boys. And the 
King of Jazz gave Bing his big chance. New 
York’s Paramount Theatre was beginning to 
recognize a new star. 

Thus Bing progressed to the talkies, to 
become a bigger star than ever. 

What is his secret ? I have said that it is not 
his voice alone. But it is a prime factor, prin- 
cipally because he likes to sing. He sings to his 
horses, about whom I will tell you in a few 
moments. He says he sings too much, but he 
loves to sing, or to hum or whistle, for that 
matter. 

A popular idol such as Bing, nevertheless, 
must have another essential quality. It is 
personality. Now Bing appeals because, first 
of all, he is like Peter Pan—he has never grown 


up. He is still a boy in spirit. He makes us 
feel young with him. He may seem sleepy or 
casual. That is his art. He is as wide awake 
as you make ’em. And he has taken success in 
his stride. 

When I saw him in London last year, he was 
wearing a sports jacket, a shirt with an open 
neck, a felt hat plus feathers. I found it hard 
to believe that here was a man who had thought 
it worth his while to insure his crooning qualities 
for £20,000. Did you know, by the way, that 
those husky notes and slurs in Crosby’s voice 
were attributable to a freak larynx, or loose 
muscle in the throat ? Some assessors have 
termed it a “ corn.” 

It is far from being a source of worry. When 
you can sing without effort—and act just as 
naturally—you begin to please the public. 
And that university degree I mentioned was 
for Philosophy ; a quality which characterises 
this crooner. 

Bing has every reason to feel pleased with life. 
His happy marriage with Dixie Lee dates from 
1930. They were wed in Tennessee. Their four 
sons include twins. They have a beautiful home 
at Toluca Lake, with an estate of between 
seventy and eighty acres at Rancho Santa. 

In addition to a ranch in California, Crosby 
owns part of a gold mine in Alaska, an oil well, 
and a fishing fleet and cannery. That is all 
apart from his half-million-dollar racecourse 
in California. For Bing’s sporting instincts are 
strong. He has a stable of about thirty horses, 
and one of his dearest ambitions is that some 
day he will see his colours of blue and gold 
first past the post in the Kentucky Derby. 
(“ When the Blue Night Meets the Gold of the 
Day,” you recall, is his signature song.) 

Crosby is further interested in breeding 
puppies—and in promoting golf tournaments. 
He is concerned with song publishing, too. 

All his affairs are managed by “ the family.” 
The ‘Bing Crosby, Incorporated” business 
house consists of several floors. Father deals 
with the “fan” mail and finances. (The 
stamps from the letters, by the way, are 
detached and disposed of by a mission which 
assists sick Chinese babies.) Mother pastes up 
the Press cuttings. Brother number one acts 
as manager; brother number two arranges 
Bing’s public appearances and attends to 
exhibitions relative to the multifarious activities 
of the company. 

Bing makes three pictures every year. His 
contracts allow him to figure in only one outside 
Hollywood. Once a week he is on the air. His 
income from broadcasting and the sale of 
recordings has been placed at £50,000 per 
annum, and his remuneration from films at 
£225,000. For a single broadcast on the other 
side of the Atlantic he is said to receive £1,000. 
He broadcast for the B.B.C. in 1941 for nothing. 
That was the year in which Bing toured U.S.A. 
camp shows in this country and in France for 
eight weeks. 

In August, 1944, this “ big shot’? among 
crooners paid his first visit to London. So many 
people in Soho wanted to hear him sing that 
he appeared at the window of a restaurant and 
crooned to a crowd of three thousand outside. 
Crosby’s prior engagement was to sing at the 
free concert in Piccadilly for non-commissioned 
officers of the Allied Forces. The occasion was 
the opening by Mr. Anthony Eden of the 
“Stage Door Canteen ”’ show. 
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Mr. Crosby will remember his experiences in 
London. His hotel was bombed. 

America has used his voice in connection 
with propaganda over the radio to Germany. 
It was also considered worthy enough to be 
heard in company with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. Bing was invited to sing 
with them by Stokowski, the conductor. 

But the best tribute to the ace-crooner is that 
his best seller is on a higher plane than his 
hundreds of dance-band “vocals.” It is a 
recording of “ Silent Night” on one side of a 
disc and of ‘‘ Oh, Come all ye Faithful ” on the 
other. 

Sincerity 
religious. 


counts, too. Bing is deeply 





NEW MUSIC 

Britten’s Introduction and Rondo alla Burlesca, 
for two pianos, has just been recorded, 
I see (Decca K1117), as. well as the next 
item in Op. 23, a Mazurka Elegiaca. The 
score of the first piece (fairly difficult) is to 
hand from Boosey (7s. 6d.: two copies in- 
cluded). After a Grave preface (Haydn re- 
dramatised for to-day ?), Britten strikes out 
some good fantastery. His slightly mordant 
pressure often brings up the value of his writing, 
I feel. Not many moderns can manage a quick 
movement without reminding us too much of 
Middle-Europeans-and-water. Britten can. 

Gerald Finzi’s mental palette is very different. 
His Farewell to Arms is for tenor and small 
orchestra (or stringed one). Reduction for 
voice and piano, Boosey, 3s. One is reminded, 
by the procedure here, of Purcell: and perhaps 
Finzi has, too, something of the penetration of 
near-genius. The fashion (five pages each of 
mostly recitative Introduction and of Aria) 
befits the “ practical”? poem of the 17th 
century Knevet and the more subtle thoughts 
of Peele, of the century before. Finzi keeps 
humane and truly musical. 

Howard Ferguson’s Five Bagatelles for piano 
‘Boosey, 3s. ; H.M.V. C3423) were noticed by 
A.R. in March, page 119. Mr. Ferguson, kind 
to the keyboard, bases firmly, if rather naively, 
on Chopin and, more heavily, on Liszt, with 
little reference to the Russian flavours (e.g. 
Scriabin, Liapounov, Rachmaninov). Pleasant, 
not too difficult little pieces, mostly two-pagers : 
rather too slight a talent, his, to sweep the piano 
strings in the grand old manner; but much, 
much better (to my taste) the old manner than 
the percussive Bartokian new ! 

W.R.A. 
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Brilliantly written and composed by Ivor Novello, and played by a cast of gifted 
artists led by the author-composer, Muriel Barron, Olive Gilbert, and Roma 
Beaumont, ‘‘Perchance to Dream’’ is drawing crowded houses to the London 
Pavilion, Personally supervised by Ivor Novello and recorded by the artists who 
act in the play these four Decca records bring to your home faithfully recorded the 
Decca ff rr way, the living music, song and dialogue from the latest Ivor Novello 
West End of London Success. The accompaniment is by Harry Acres and his 
Orchestra. 


(a) Olive Gilbert (with Male Chorus). (b) Muriel Barron = Johnny Green with Stanley Black and his Orchestra 


; : ; , 1 , A Little on the lonely side. | promise you. F852I 
with O} } | Highwayman Love (b) We'll 
with Olive Gilbert, K1132 (a) Highway (6) Frank Weir and his Astor Club Seven. 


gather Lilacs. | didn't know about you. 1|’m making believe. F8522 


Harry Acres and his Orchestra. K1I133. ‘Perchance to Ted Heath and his Music. 

‘s ; ‘ : - The very thought of you. The Cossack Patrol. F8536 

Dream "’ Selection intro. : ‘ Love is my reason,"’ When 
Mantovani and his Orchestra. 


the Gentlemen get together, . Highwayman Love, The Alamein Concerto (Piano soloist Monia Liter). 8533 


“a . H -. ’ La ” 
We'll gather Lilacs, A Woman’s Heart, Glo-glo, Tony Short (Boogie Woogie Pianist). 
"This is my Wedding Day,” ‘‘ Curtsy to the King,” ‘* The Dipper Mouth Blues. Milton Street Moan. F8525 


Meeting.” Oscar Rabin and his Band. 

Don't fence me in. Sleigh Ride in July. A little on the lonely side. 
Muriel Barron, F8531. “This is my Wedding Day.” — There goes that song again. Mw32I 
“Love is my reason” (dialogue by Ivor Novello and Muriel § My Guy's come back. Acc-ent-tchuate the positive. Boston Bounce. 
Barron). We've got something to sing about now. Mw322 


Colin Campbell with Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Muriel Barron. Piano accompaniment by Ivor Novello. - conducted by Jack Penn. 


(Dialogue by Ivor Novello and Muriel Barron) F8532 (a) Curtsy Chez Moir (Singing in English and French) (Sievier Misraki). }'Attendrai 
to the King. (b) A Woman’s Heart. (Au Revoir) Sievier Poterat (Olivier) F8535 


e iD Cc a records 
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HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 
Prince Charming - 
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BRUNSWICK 
Jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra 


.N.) 

“Back Door Stuff (Pts. I and II) (R. Segure) 
(Am. Decca 71756-7). (recorded Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944). 

(Brunswick 03574—3s. 44d.) 


All that happens here could easily have 
been condensed into one side. The whole thing 
is much ado about very little. 

This remark is not likely to go unduly well 
with the modern swing fans, especially those, and 
they are many, who think the Lunceford band 
the last word. 

I'll give them that it is certainly one of the 
most musicianly of all coloured swing outfits, 
and not only because it is one of the few that 
consistently plays more or less in tune. 

But most times in both what it does and the 
way it does it it is too pretentious. It’s rather 
like a Court dressmaker’s dummy—all decked 
out in a finely devised and beautifully made 
costume, underneath which there is little more 
than sawdust. At any rate, that is all I can see 
in this Back Door Stuff which as far as I am 
concerned can go out by the same entrance as 
it appears to have come. 


King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band (Am. N.) 
* Mabel’s Dream (Ike Smith) (originally 
issued on Am. Paramount 20292) 
* Riverside Blues (Composer unknown: 
possibly traditional) (originally issued 
on Am. Paramount 20292). 
(Brunswick 03575—5s. 44d.) 

Joe ‘* King '’ Oliver (cornet) with probably Johnny 
Dodds (ci); Louis Armstrong (cornet); Honore 
Dutrey (tmb) ; Lil Armstrong (() ; Buddy St. Cyr 
(6j0) ; Will Johnson (+) ; Baby Dodds (ds). Although 
gre label gives 1922 as year of recording, I have reason to 

slieve that actually both sides were recorded in March, 

123 
. Note.—Delaunay’s Discography states “ unknown 
clarinet,” but it is quite likely that Johnny Dodds was 
the clarinettist. 

King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band is the now 
almost legendary combination which Joe 
“ King ” Oliver formed in 1920 for the large 
Dreamland Ballroom in Chicago two years 
after he had come from New Orleans where he 
was acclaimed the king of jazz cornet players. 
It need hardly be added that these records, 
made over twenty years ago, are old-time jazz 
in the most complete sense of the term. 

When reviewing last month’s Jelly Roll 
Morton’s 1926 piano solos of King Porter Stomp 
and The Pearls I said one cannot judge records 
of this sort of music by modern standards, 


because their appeal lies in their historical | 


interest—in the insight they give into jazz as 
it was in those early days, and how the jazz 
celebrities of the period played it. 

I will not deny that now any more than I 
will deny that most early jazz recordings have 
to be listened to with imagination if they are 
to mean much. That is to say, one should 
try to hear the music not as it is reproduced, 
but as it was actually played, remembering its 
background and its significance as an example 
of a new departure. 

But even the imagination of those who are 
most fully acquainted with the subject is not 
boundless, and one has the right to expect at 
east a fair reproduction of the original per- 
formance. 

In these two sides however, one gets nothing 
like it. They are pre-electric recordings, and 
anything the old-fashioned acoustic system 
didn’t rob the original performances of has been 
taken from them in the dubbing, from two 
apaprently anything but good-conditioned 
copies, which was necessary because no one 
over here knew how to set about obtaining the 
original masters even if they are still in exist- 
ence, which is very doubtful. 

The result is that the reproduction has a 
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nasty “‘ boxy’ tone, and there is an overall 
dull roar, presumably due to the bad surface of 
the pressings used in the dubbing. There is 
none of the tonal brilliance or bite which was a 
feature of the old-time jazz players, whatever 
one may have to say against them, and every- 
thing sounds distant and indistinct. 

But I am wondering what one could have 
found to say in favour of the performances, 
apart from their value as collector’s museum 
pieces, even if the recording had been perfect. 

It is true that both Armstrong and Oliver 
show traces of the inventiveness and style for 
which Oliver already was, and Armstrong 
subsequently became, famous. But to appre- 
ciate their inventiveness and style one needs to 
hear it with their virility of tone and subtlety 
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of execution, and that, as I say, is conspicuous 
on these records by its complete absence. 

As for the rest of the players, and conse- 
quently for the band as a whole . . . well, all 
I can say is that they are naive to a point of 
crudeness. 

Honoré Dutrey (sometimes spelt Dutray), 
who somehow obtained the reputation of 
having been one of the jazz trombonists of his 
time, not only plays the most amateurish 
leads-in and breaks and trite counter-melodies, 
but with a tone that is distressingly bad. 

Most interesting performer is Johnny Dodds 
who on this occasion plays mostly in the 
high. register—at least he would be the most 
interesting if one could hear what he was doing, 
but as one can’t he adds little to performances 
which are not only corny, even for jazz as it was 
in those days, but have not even the advantage 
of the spirit which most old-time jazz had. 

It is only fair to the Brunswick people to add 
that they were, it seems, plagued into issuing 
these sides by that persistent but misguided 
bunch of enthusiasts known as the British Hot 
Record Society, who (vide label) selected these 
titles. 
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Tony Short—Blues Pianist 
*** Dipper Mouth Blues (Sugar Foot Stomp) 
(King Oliver, Louis Armstrong) (Eng. 
Decca DRgo17) (January 6, 1945) 
*** Milton Street Moan (Tony Short) (Eng. 
Decca DRogo18) (January 6, 1945) 
(Decca F8525—4s. 2d.) 


As few people, even in “ fan ”’ circles, where 
news travels quickly, have yet heard of Tony 
Short I ought to be starting off by telling you 
something about him. But I am afraid, with 
apologies, you will have to take the wish for 
the deed.. All I know of Mr. Short is that he is 
a young Northern England amateur who has 
become the idol of a little coterie of enthusiasts 
in his own particular part of the world, but who 
has yet to become more widely known. 

It is true that I met him once—when I 
happened to drop in at the session at which he 
was making these, his first two records, under 
the admiring eye of Mr. James Asman, one of 
the leading lights of the Jazz Appreciation 
Society, to whose activities Short owes his 
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introduction to the Decca Company. But we 
had little time to chat and although Mr. 

an promised he would send me some 
details of Short’s career they have not yet come 
to hand. 

As I suggested last month when reviewing 
Jelly Roll Morton’s earlier mentioned King 
Porter Stomp and The Pearls, it is one thing to 
have been one of the pioneers of a music, but 
another merely to copy, after one has been able 
to study it in the perspective of years, that 
which someone else created. 

Tony Short addes nothing to jazz as it was 
twenty or more years ago. But it may be said 
that he not only plays “ righteous ”’ jazz, but 
plays it righteously. 

Presumably in an attempt to cash in on the 
current greater popularity of boogie woogie 
than the blues, the labels describe Mr. Short 
as a boogie woogie pianist. 

A more apt description would have been 
blues pianist. 

It so happens that in his own Milton Street 
Moan Short wanders naturally after the first 
chorus into the boogie woogie idiom and shows 
that he has very much the right outlook on it. 
But the Dipper Mouth Blues side contains no 
suggestion of boogie woogie. It is just blues— 
or, to be more accurate, this representative 
Oliver-Armstrong contribution to the jazz 
repertoire played in the rhythmic style of the 
period which was typical of much of Jelly Roll 
Morton’s work, and which Tony Short repro- 
duces even more effectively than he does the 
boogie woogie idiom. 

H.M.V. 


Duke a ND and his Famous Orchestra 
***** Johnny Come Lately (Billy Strayhorn) (Am. 
Victor 0A072439) 
Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***** Going Out the Back Way (Hodges) (Am. 
Victor OA061349) 
(H.M.V. Bg4235s. 44d.) 
72439—Ellington () with Otto Hardwick, Johnny 
Hodges, Ben Webster, Harry Carney, Barney 
Bigard (reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace » Ray 
Nance (ffs); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (tmbs) ; Fred Guy (g); Junior Ragland (b) ; 
Sonny Greer (ds). June 26, 1942. 

61349—Hodges (alto) with Carney (bar); Nance 
(tpt); Brown (mb) ; Ellington () ; Jimmy Blanton 
(b) ;Greer (ds). July 3, 1941. 

As a tune Johnny Come Lately is another of 
those riffs which remain the fashionable trend 
in swing, and if the fact is less obvious than in 
most other pieces concocted on the riff pattern 
it is merely because firstly Billy Strayhorn has a 
more imaginative idea of riffs than most other 
writers who deal in them, and secondly because 
he uses the Ellington more piquant idea of 
harmonisation to dress them up. 

From which you will gather that this is at 
least a cut above most riff numbers, but as 
usual when the Ellington band is on the job 
it is less the tune and more what the band does 
with it that has made this the outstanding side 
of the month for this column. 

If I were asked to explain in a few words 
what it is that makes the Ellington band such 
an unique and fascinating combination I should 
say that part of the genius of Ellington is his 
ability to retain in the ensemble the character 
of the brilliant individuals who complete it. 

Most of the best American bands, white as 
well as coloured, have their virtuosi, some of 
whom compare favourably enough with those 
in the Ellington aggregation. But their indi- 
viduality, the specialised way in which they 
speak the language we call jazz, which has made 
them the stars of the music, is as a rule noticable 
only when they are given solo spots. In the 
ensemble their personality is made subservient 
to, and so becomes lost in, what is perhaps 
ompeey described as a rather prosaic mass 
idea. 
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In the Ellington band it is exactly the other 
way about 

The ensemble is always characterised by the 
emotions and personalities of its individuals. 
That at the same time it never sounds anything 
but a perfectly unanimous and highly integrated 
group is probably due chiefly to the fact that 
most of the musicians have been in the band 
for so long that each knows almost exactly how 
the other will interpret any given phrase and 
is thus able to play from the heart without much 
fear of clashing through divergence of opinion. 

In such circumstances it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the band has once again pro- 
duced a record that is not only good jazz, but 
jazz with a personality and individuality the 
like of which few if any other bands ever 
achieve. 

Johnny Hodges and his band who are 
responsible for the coupling are of course a 
contingent from the main Ellington unit. 

Alto saxophonists come and go according 
to the momentary whims of the enthusiasts 
and critics whose praise or otherwise is the 
main factor in the making or breaking of any 
jazz celebrity. But Hodges goes on from year 
to year as the, to my mind, supreme exponent 
of his instrument. 

It may be that when you have become 
sufficiently familiar with his Going Out the Back 
Way you will come to the conclusion, as I have, 
that at the best this tune is nothing more than 
a rather nursery rhyme-like little melody. But 
if so you will probably agree with me that that 
only makes it all the better a vehicle for Johnny 
to show his supreme artistry in speaking the jazz 
language. ; 

Also in the record are short solos by Harry 
Carney on baritone and the Duke’s piano, and 
they are more than good enough. But it is 
Johnny who not only has the lion’s share but, 
aided by the excellent Victor recording, is the 
highlight of the proceedings. 


Harry Hayes and his Band 
**** No Script (Hayes, Stenfalt) 


OEA10447) 
**** Up (Mel Powell) (H.M.V. OEA10446) 
(H.M.V. Bo422—5s. 43d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Phil Goody (bar) ; Kenny Baker 
(tpt) ; Jock Bain (tmb) ; Norman Stenfalt (>) ; Archie 
Slavin (g) ; Tommy Bromley (>) ; George Fierstone 
(ds). April 9, 1945. 

The inescapable riff again does duty for the 
Hayes-Stenfalt original, brightly entitled No 
Script for the simple reason that, no parts having 
been written, it was improvised on the session. 
But as with the earlier dealt with Billy Stray- 
horn Johnny Come Lately this is a more original 
more imaginative and attractive riff than many. 

Not that it would have matured so very 
much if it had not been. All one hears of the 
original theme is when it is stated at the start 
of the record and again at the very end. The 
rest of the side consists of solos, and as in the 
manner of such things the tune as originally 
conceived is conspicuously mainly by the 
soloists’ complete disregard of it. 

First to show contempt is Harry Hayes on 
alto, followed by Kenny Baker (trumpet), 
Norman Stenfalt (piano), Tommy Bromley 
(bass), and Jock Bain (trombone), in that 
order. 

All the solos are about as good as you’ll hear 
from these leading British swing exponents, and 
if Hayes, Baker, and perhaps especially Stenfalt 
achieve the best results, that says nothing 
against Bain or Bromley, except that the latter 
might have been a little more careful about his 
intonation. Some notes are not all one has the 
right to expect from our foremost swing bass 
plonker. 

However that’s about the worst I can find to 
say of a record which is a fine sample of the 
work of this enterprising and intriguing little 
swing group, and none the less so because it 
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has more drive than some of the combination’s 
previous offerings. Even Harry Hayes, who has 
sometimes been more notable for his elegance 
than bite, plays with a real kick. 

Better still, however, is Mel Powell’s Up, 
mainly because it is a better tune. If Up (so 
titled for no reason at all that I can see) isn’t 
quite the sort of thing to become such a hit as 
Mel’s My Guy’s Come Home, it is nevertheless 
to my mind a better composition. 

As with No Script, after the first chorus the 
band goes into a sequence of solos which easily 
hold their own against those in the Hayes- 
Stenfalt piece ; especially the one by Hayes. 
But it’s still Powell’s tune as heard at the start 
of the side (and of course again at the end— 
that’s swing form . . . usually!) that has stuck 
in my mind as the outstanding feature of a 
record which is again not without its outstanding 
moments. 


Artie Shaw and his Orchestra‘ (Am.) 
*** Hindustan (Wallace, Weeks) (Am. Victor 
OAo71704) (Recorded January 20, 


1942 
ee J I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
(Trad., arr. L. Hayton) (V. by ** Hot 
Lips ” Page) (Am. Victor AOo071712) 
(Recorded January 21, 1942) 
_(H.M.V. Bg423—5s. 44d.) 

I am sorry I am unable to give the personnel 
for either of these sides, but it is not likely to be 
of any great consequence except perhaps to 
those who like data for data’s sake. 

For apart from Shaw’s clarinet (backed by 
jungle tom-toms in Hindustan) and Oran 
Page’s vocal in the Motherless Child side, there is 
little that is sufficiently individual to cause any- 
one to worry much about “who done it.” 
Both sides are typically Shavian big band 
arrangements, grandiosed by one or other of 
those large and technically emmaculate if rather 
gaudy line-ups, complete with an army of 
strings, in which Mr. Shaw wallowed not always 
with unmixed success during the early 1940’s. 

The revival of the twenty and more years’ old 
ballroom favourite Hindustan is the pep side, 
but my preference is for the slower Motherless 
Child. 

This is, of course, a spiritual, and any of the 
true spiritual character it loses at the hands of 
the band is recaptured in Page’s unaffected 
vocal. 

I’ve heard better from Artie Shaw than either 
of these sides. But I’ve also heard worse—much. 


PARLOPHONE 
Ida Cox and her All-Star Orchestra (Am. 


Mixed) 
**** Death Letter Blues (Cox) (Am. Vocalion 





25510) 
**** Four Days Creep (Cox) (Am. Vocalion 


26239) 
(Parlophone R2974—5s. 44d.) 
25510—Ida Cox (N., blues singer) with Edmond 
Hall (N., cl); ** Hot Lips ’’ Page (N., tpt); Jay C. 
Higginbotham (N., ¢mb) ; James P. Johnson (N., p) ; 
Charlie Christian (N., g); Artie Bernstein (5) ; 
Lionel Hampton (N., ds). 1939. 

26239—Ida Cox with acc. as above, except Fletcher 
Henderson (N.,) replaces Johnson. Probably about 
1940. 

Most of the great original blues singers— 
such as Bessie, Mamie, Laura, Clara and 
Trixie Smith (who although they had the same 
surname were in no way related) and “ Ma” 
Rainey—who flourished before the present 
century had reached it twenties, have long since 
faded out of the picture. Death or retirement 
on old age have made them to-day no more 
than the legendary idols of those who, in their 
understanding and love of the American folk 
music called blues, had sought out the genuine 
exponents of it. 

But one who seems to have survived, if only 
because having been more recently recorded, 
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her records are still finding their way into the 
English supplements, is Ida Cox. 

Ida—some ver brief details of whose career 
I was able to give last October when reviewing 
her Hard Time Blues and Take Him Off My 
Mind (Parlophone R2948)—may not have been 
quite a Smith or a Rainey. But without doubt 
she is the next best thing. 

Her low-pitched, hard, almost brazen voice, 
and her highly stylised, but uncompromisingly 
natural, way of singing blues songs, many of 
which she composed for herself, resulted in 
blues of the most authentic kind. 

Whether the accompaniments she gets in 
these records are quite the equal of her singing 
is a debatable point. Those whose acquaint- 
ance with the blues has come about only since 
swing brought its influence to bear on them will 
find little wrong with the support Miss Cox 
gets from the pick-up combination here 
described as her All-Star Orchestra. 

But although many of the musicians are of 
an age to have been, and in fact were, bred in 
the right environment, and in earlier days had 
enviable reputations as true blues’ players, 
their association with the more modern trends 
seems to have brought about a suggestion of 
sophistication which, while it may give an 
impression of enhanced technique, goes no 
way to recapturing the fundamental simplicity, 
amounting to naivete, which was one of the 
basic characteristics of the blues before com- 
mercial exploitation had made them anything 
more than the unaffected folk music of the col- 
oured race. 

However, apart from this rather controversial 
point the band does well enough—especially 
Oran “‘ Hot Lips ’”? Page, whose muted trumpet 
behind Miss Cox in Death Letter Blues is to say 
the least of it often highly original and in-y 


triguing. 
Carlo Krahmer and his Nuthouse Club 
Band 
***Blue Lou (Edgar Sampson) (Parlophone 


CE11373) 

*** Muskrat Ramble (‘ Kid”? Ory) (Parlo- 

phone CE11375) 
(Parlophone R2971—5s. 44d.) 

Krahmer (ds) with Manny Prince (lead alto, cl) ’ 
Ronnie Chamberlain (2nd and solo alto); Ernie 
Mansfield (ten); Jimmy Edwards (cornet); Gerry 
Moore (p); Alan Hodgkins (g); Bert Howard (6). 
Recorded May 18, 1945. 

With the exception of the guitarist Alan 
Hodgkins who has been added purely for the 
session, this is the band which blind drummer 
Carlo Krahmer has had at London’s “ Nut- 
house ’’ niterie in Regent Street more or less 
regularly for well over a year now. 

Some of the names may be unfamiliar to you 
because, apart from old-timer Gerry Moore, 
Bert Howard (who records with the Lewis- 
Parnell Jazzmen) and young Ronnie Cham- 
berlain, the musicians have not yet crashed the 
recording and broadcasting circles which bring 
the wildest recognition. 

But don’t let that put you off. It is in the 
night clubs that one finds many of our some- 
times less known, but nevertheless most enter- 
prising jazz swing players, for the simple reason 
that it is in such resorts that they have a freer 
hand to play as they like, and this is a bunch of 
lads with the right idea. 

Except that the first-rate ensemble parts. of 
Blue Lou were arranged (by tenor saxist “Spike” 
Hornet) both records consist mainly of impro- 
vised solos. 

Best are the alto contributions by Ronnie 
Chamberlain, especially the one in the Dixie- 
land version of the old Edward “ Kid” Ory 
classic, Muskrat Ramble. But on the whole 
everybody does well and this is a band which 
certainly deserves the recording break it has at 
- been given. I hope we shall hear more 
of it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Ravel the Exquisite 


Your March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE has 
just arrived, and I am delighted to find Mr. 
Anderson’s article on Ravel. This moves me 
to set down one or two points that have been 
in my mind for some time ; but, this being the 
first issue of your journal I have had, I hope 
I am not re-stating some previously published 
views. 

Firstly, on the subject of Harold Barlow’s 
recording of Ma Mere l’Oye, mentioned in Mr. 
Anderson’s article. I was astonished to find 
alterations in Ravel’s scoring. I have been 
away from England three and a half years, so 
can only speak from the memory of a single 
hearing of these records. Two flutes are added 
(on E and G) before the entry of the double 
bassoon in Beauty and the Beast. The final 
two chords are played not as harmonics on the 
harp (a favourite device of Ravel’s), but on 
natural notes, adding an F to the chord, where 
the composer thought A and C were sufficient. 

I have the greatest faith in Ravel’s judgment, 
especially on orchestration. Sometimes a little 
alteration here and there in a work is an 
improvement, but never, repeat never, in 
Ravel. Mother Goose is one of the most 
delicate and finely calculated works in the 
whole of music, and everything comes off. Why, 
then, alter anything ? And why record it 
altered ? 

Another lapse of taste is in the solo cello 
part in the coda of the same movement. Ravel 
joins the higher F to the lower F sharp by a line, 
signifying, I take it, a slide, and not a crossing 
to another string. But he certainly did not 
mean a slow glissando starting on the first beat 
of the bar and continuing slowly down to the 
F sharp. The effect is completely foreign to the 
nature of the music, and is bound to jolt the 
listener. For a completely satisfying perform- 
ance, the H.M.V. record fills the bill. 

Another and rather similar case occurs in 
Cortot’s recording of the Concerto for the left 
hand. I see this record is no longer in the 
catalogue, and, if I may say so, a good thing too. 
It is not for me to criticise an artist of Cortot’s 
ability; I merely wish to ask why his per- 
formance was allowed to be committed to wax 
when it contains so many divergencies from the 
notes Ravel wrote. The tempi, too, are tam- 
pered with. In the quick section, surely Ravel 
meant the change from 6/8 to 2-in-a-bar square 


time to happen without any change of tempo, ~ 


as in the Decca record’s version. Neither does 
Cortot adhere strictly to the notes in the piano 
part. : 

It is no time, at present, to make a plea for 
new and better recordings of Ravel’s works, but 
I feel that this is what is needed. I felt this even 
before the war, and experienced great dis- 
appointment when I bought Harold Barlow’s 
Mother Goose and Cortot’s Main Gauche. Perhaps 
M. Pierre Monteux has given us a-really first- 
rate version of La Valse, both from the artistic 
and recording points of view. I hope so. 

Ravel’s music deserves to become known by 
everybody, and I think I see signs, however 
small, that this is happening. I feel that 
through the medium of your journal interest 
could be stirred up against the time when once 
again recording will be in its pre-war state of 
output. We should have real, authentic read- 
ings, by the best artists, and those works which 
have not been recorded added to the list. There 
is the Violin Sonata—a strange though attrac- 
tive work—of which I have heard no better 
reading than that of Joseph Shadwick, who was, 
I believe, associated with the composer. There 
are the Histotres Naturelles, Schéhérazade complete, 
the Duo for violin and ’cello, L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges complete, the Prélude et Danse du Rouet, 
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which was added to Mother Goose later, for 
ballet purposes, I take it, and, last but not least, 
the whole of Daphnis et Chloe, as played by Pierre 
Monteux at the Ravel Memorial Concert in 
November, 1938, but without the cut. 

Of the works which have been recorded 
before, now withdrawn, why not the Grinke Trio 
for a new record of the Trio ; Jacques Fevrier 
for the Left-Hand Concerto; Madeleine Grey 
again for the Chansons Madécasses ; Jean Doyen 
for the Concerto in G ? 

A work which deserves recording, though not 
by Ravel, is the Bassoon Concerto of Eric Fogg. 
This work made a deep impression the only 
time I heard it, long before the war, especially 
the beautiful slow movement. 

Perhaps all these points are under considera- 
tion for the post-war programme of the gramo- 
phone companies. I certainly look forward to 
completing my collection with the best versions 
of the best French, English and many other 
composers. 

C.M.F. Francis Jackson (B.Mus., F.R.C.O.) 

(It being impossible to refer to the score, we 
cannot check our reader’s points; but if any 
tiny alteration has been made, we feel sure that 
it could only be because some details in the 
original were found not to “‘ come off”? when 
recorded.—Ep.) 


Opera in Italy 

I fully realize that I am more than “a day 
behind the fair ” but that is due to the fact that 
that the March number of THz GRAMOPHONE 
has only just reached me. 

With regard to opera in Italy, I should like 
to pay tribute here to the work which Army 
Welfare has done. The opera house in Naples 
has been kept open by their efforts, and the 
prices of the seats kept ‘‘ within bounds,” 
something which could not be said of another 
opera house which retained its Italian control, 
until the Army—both British and American— 
protested, and had the matter put right. 

But what prompts me to write regarding the 
letter signed “‘ Harold D. Rosenthal” is the 
contradiction regarding the reports that 
various artists were dead, missing or in concen- 
tration camps. These rumours reached me in 
October, 1943, when I was in Bari, and came 
—I was then assured—from reliable sources. 
I think that I am right in saying that they also 
reached Miss Eva Turner, who also mentioned 
them to me. 

Naturally one is happy to know now that 
they were unfounded, as was the rumour that 
Gigli was dead. I have heard this singer twice 
recently and his voice is as good as ever. 

While Mr. Rosenthal comments that Signora 
Gatti is alleged to be the singer “‘ most free from 
the collaborationist taint’ he omits to mention 
either the great bass—Tancredi Pasero, and 
also Cigna, except for a reference to her— 
presumably—private life, which to say the 
least of it is not in the best taste. 

Pasero sang once and once only for the 
Germans, and that was when they virtually 
hauled him from bed to do so. Cigna has never 
sung for the Germans at all. Again and again 
she has been asked to do so, each time she has 
refused. More than that, she never attempted 
to conceal her ‘anti-Fascist feelings, or her 
steadfast belief that the British and their Allies 
would be victorious. How near she was to being 
interned is a story which cannot be told yet. 
Regarding the “ operatic love affairs’? which 
Mr. Rosenthal states are causing much amuse- 
ment to the Italians, apart from the rank bad 
taste of the statement, I cannot imagine what 
he bases the statement on. I have known 
Cigna for the past nine years, she was married 
in Milan on June 25, and is spending the honey- 
moon in my villa in Sirmione. But the ‘‘amuse- 
ment” and the “ operatic love affairs” are 
beyond me! 
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Regarding the conductors, Vittorio Gui was 
always anti-Fascist, and here is another great 
artist completely untouched by the taint of 
collaboration. The same cannot be said of 
another conductor who in 1939 was conducting 
in a black shirt, and when a group of bullet- 
headed Germans entered the Arena at Verona, 
this charming person conducted with obvious 
gusto, the Horst Wessel, to the fury of many 
decent Italians. He is still, what he always was, 
an inferior conductor. 

The question as to whether artists were right 
or wrong in singing for the Germans, is a 
matter which their own consciences must 
decide but what is difficult to forgive is that 
many of them—both male and female—made 
more money during the occupation, got better 
food, and were given all kinds of privileges. 
Now, when the occupation is ended and Ger- 
many beaten, these are the people who are still 
maintaining the positions which they made for 
themselves during the war. 

Incidentally, there is no mention in Mr. 
Rosenthal’s letter of Toti dal Monte, who was 
singing quite recently at the Fenice in Venice, 
or of Maria Canaglia who has delighted audi- 
ences in both Rome and Naples. 

The beautiful La Scala is in process ‘of 
rebuilding, and I am assured that it will be 
ready by November. Until then opera in 
Milan is being given at the Lirico, and also at 
the Puccini, which is not at all suitable for 
opera. In Genoa also, a theatre is being used 
which I believe was a cinema, until such time 
as the opera house can be restored. 

It may be of some slight interest to your 
readers to know that the English “story of 
the opera’’ which is included in the pro- 
grammes at the San Carlo in Naples and at the 
Reale in Rome are being written by me, also 
a series called “* How to listen to opera,’’ which 
Army Welfare assure me are very popular. 
E.N.S.A., C.M.F. Naomi JACoB. 


Warped Records 

Re Mr. Johnson’s article touching on warped 
records, in your April issue, p. 134. 

Where there is an “ airing’? cupboard in 
operation, the following is the better plan. 
After cleaning the two pieces of plate glass, 
place the record between them, afterwards 
placing same in the warm airing cupboard. 
This cupboard, in autumn, winter and early 
spring, is nicely warm, and the record between 
the pieces of plate glass may remain therein 
with safety for from one hour ‘to four hours 
(depending on degree of heat). This method 
has been a perfect success in every case and I 
have straightened many. 

The advantage of this method is that the 
glass plates and record get warmed through 
gradually. When taken from the cupboard, 
the record is left between the plate-glass to cool off. 
(Note that, if very thick plate-glass be used, 
there is no need to place any heavy books, etc. 
on it). 

Warming records before a fire is a risky pro- 
cedure. It needs a nice sense of just the right 
heat to do the trick. I fear more than one 
record has been injured by the inexperienced. 
Further, it is rather unpleasant to kneel in front 
of a hot fire rotating a disc, roasting one’s face 
and fingers. 

It is advisable, if the airing cupboard be a 
hot one, to visit it, in 30 to 45 minutes, after 
placing disc therein. The finger tips should be 
placed on the top plate of glass and if that is 
nicely warm, the whole may be withdrawn and 
placed to cool before withdrawing the record 
from between the pieces of plate-glass. The 
inspection rests with the touch of the finger-tips 
and commonsense. 

Danger—Do not use the airing cupboard if 
there are any slightly damp clothes airing. 

Middx. G. W. H. PEarcE. 
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Decline of Chamber Music 

I feel that I must endorse Mr. Boot’s article 
on the “ Decline of Chamber Music” (April, 
1945) with my own experiences. I have only 
recently “ discovered ’ chamber music. But as 
I am still at school I get very little chance of 
listening to the wireless except in the holidays, 
and so come to rely more and more upon the 
gramophone for my term-time music. I am 
particularly interested in Brahms’ chamber 
music, and am horrified to find that there is no 
available version of the lovely E minor ’Cello 
Sonata, Op. 38. 

Would it be possible for the gramophone 
companies to re-issue such works of lasting 


importance ? 
London, N.21 J. J. Nose. 


Choral Records 


The British Council are to be congratulated 
on having sponsored the recent recordings of 
‘“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast”? and ‘‘ The Hymn of 
Jesus.” But these, apart from the Byrd five-part 
Mass, are the only recordings of major choral 
works for years, while other classical works 
issued are often unnecessarily duplicated. These 
choral records show that recording technique is 
equal to the most exacting works demanding 
all the resources of chorus and orchestra. That 
there is a demand for such works is shown by 
the packed halls at performances of the standard 
choral works—not excluding the less familiar 
ones. 

The introduction of electric recording about 
1926 was followed by a spate of choral records, 
many bearing the magic words: “ recorded 
during the actual performance at . . .” so 
thrillingly related by F. W. Gaisberg in last 
September’s issue (I wonder whether Mr. 
Gaisberg took part in recording the magnificent 
set of Coronation records in May, 1937 ?). 

It is interesting to recall records by some 
famous choirs, for, in addition to the ubiquitous 
““Hear My Prayer” by the Temple Church 
Choir, much good English cathedral music 
from Byrd to Vaughan-Williams was recorded 
by the choirs of Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, H.M. Chapel Royal and St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor ; while there was a 
complete recording of Palestrina’s ‘* Missa 
Papal Marcelli’? by Westminster Cathedral 
Choir. This, and most of the other records are 
now deleted. 

Since our musical tradition was founded and 
nurtured on Choral Music, both sacred and 
secular, 
choral singers is second to none, it is most 
disappointing that it should have such poor 
representation in the record catalogues. 

Let us hope the Recording Companies will 
act on W. R. Anderson’s remark in The Musical 
Times last August, when he said that “ the 
recording of choirs must be developed after the 
war.” 

London, S.W.16. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 


N. W. Barnes, 


BEDFORD.—Bedford Gramophone _ Society 
Hon, Sec., Mr. H. G. Smith, 99, Kimbolton 
Road, Bedford. Meetings: Mondays, 7.30 p.m. 


New members invited. 

BELFAST.—Belfast Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec.. Mr. W. A. Wells, 170, Upper New- 
townards Road, Belfast. Meetings July 4th 
and 18th at 53, High Street, 7.30. New mem- 
bers invited. 

BRISTOL.—City of aes Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., — Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol Meetings 
Victoria Methodist Church; Whiteladies Road, 
July 2nd, 16th and 30th at 7 p.m. 

DUBLIN. —Programme for seventh season is 
well advanced. All particulars from Mr. J. 
Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 

DULWICH.—Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
Meetings will be held at All 
Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 


phone Society. 
Saints’ 


Hall, 





and our reputation as a nation of 
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S.E.26, at rae p.m. on Friday, July 13th, and 

Friday, July 27th. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 

87, Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
ELTHA 


M.—Eltham Little _ Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. Ivan March. 
Meetings July 8th and 21st at ‘‘ Hurstmead,”’ 


Eltham High Street, at 6.30. 

GREENOCK.—Will any reader interested in 
forming a Society please communicate with 
Mr. N. Donaldson, 32, West Stewart Street, 
Greenock, Scotland. 

HULL.—Hull Gramophone _ Society. Con: 
veners, Mr. F. . Gardner, 63, Westminster 
Avenue, Hull, and Mr. C. W. Rodmell, * ‘ Rise- 

wood,” Northgate, Cottingham Yorks. 
Meetings Y.P.I., George Street, ‘nay 4th and 


LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds, 
10. ” Meetings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. 
John’s Hall, Mark Lan 

EWBURY. —iawerr ‘and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. B. E. Cox, 12, 
My — — Saostings ‘alternate Wednesdays 


ot ORTH-EAST LONDON.—Hon. Sec. G. 
Natbolsky, 180, Highbury New Park, ‘mlghbury, 
N.5. reg alternate Sundays at 6.45 p.m. at 
Y.W.C.A 8 igh Road, Tottenham, N.17. 
New members invited. 

RUISLIP.—Ruislip Dramatic Society Music 
Circle. Hon. Sec., Ruth Weller, Barclay’s Bank 
House, 199, Field ‘End Road, Eastcote. Gramo- 
phone recitals on last Wednesday every month 
at 8 p.m, in Ruislip Library. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls, 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 











WANTED 

.C. RECORD PLAYER wanted. 250v.—Write 

Sutherland, 10, Avington Grove, S.E.20. 

MERICAN wants: Hempel, Tetrazzini, 

Schmidt and Pertile Records in good con- 
dition. All Catalogues 1920-1940 of H.M.V., 
Columbia, Parlophone, Odeon, Polydor, German 
Victrola and Italian H.M.V.—Frank_ Robert 
yaa 1,684, Gr. Concourse, N.Y. 57, N.Y., 








AE PERFIDO, DB.3441, Telefunkens, Brahms’ 
First E.2703-7; Eine Kleine E.1669-70; Toc- 
cata and Fugue E.2780. Sale: Brahms’ Fourth 
(Weingartner), Auto 40s.; Vaughan Williams’ 
Fifth, Auto 27s. 6d. Bax Third 33s. Fibred.— 
Mould, ‘ Cleadon,” 62, Dudley Road, Tipton, 
Staffs. 

A RECORD CABINET, 





good condition, mini- 
mum 300 records. State type, capacity, 
condition, wood, etc.— 


measurements, price. 
Mordley Avenue, Welwyn, 


Robinson, ‘“ Easter,” 
Herts. 
BAck Organ Prelude Fugue G, played Dupré, 
D.1402 (15s. offered); DB.3210 (Elegie, 
Fauré); Decca K.987-9 (Bax Viola and Harp 
Sonata).—Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk, Wolver- 
hampton. 
BEETHOVEN, Mozart, Haydn Quartets; Mozart 
Piano Concertos . Wolf Society Vols. 3 and 
5. Faure Requiem. Specify prices.—Box No. 3 325, 
EETHOVEN Sonata No. 8 in G _ Major, 
DB.1463-4, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage.” Good condition.—30, 
Acre Moss Lane, Morecambe, Lancs. ae 
BRAEMS Quartet G minor, Op. 25, and Schu- 
mann’s Dichterliebe (Hiisch), for sale or ex- 
change. Schumann Trio minor, Op. 63. and 
Quartet A minor, Op. 41. —Williams, 190, Gathe- 
dral Road, Cardiff 
DEBUSssy Pelléas (complete), Telefunken 
Beethoven 8th and Schubert 5th, Ibert 
“‘Divertissement ’’ and Flute and Saxophone 
Concertos. Fauré Harp Impromptu, Honegger 
Quartet, Schmitt Quintet, Roussel Songs and 
‘Festin’’ (Pathe), Ravel Septet (Calvet).—Box 
No. 7376. 
[DELETION wanted.—H.M.V. DB.1750, Ruben- 
stein. Good condition necessary.—Mavor, 
Loretto, Musselburgh, Midlothian 
DOBNANYI Suite in F oaks Minor, in per- 
fect condition, state rice.—Moberly, 4, 
Granville Road, Littlehampton. 
DUO-TRAC Reels wanted urgently. Purchase 
or ag Reels.—Glover, ‘‘ Craigielea,”’ 
Dartmouth Road, Goodrington, Paignton. 
XPERT or EMG. Gramophone with Outsize 
Horn.—Doctor Walsh, 6, High Street, Yiews- 
ley, Middlesex. *"Phone: West Drayton 2266. 
IBRED only. H.M.V. ‘‘ Matrimonio Segreto,’’ 
DA.4404; Bruckner Scherzo C.1789, Decca 
“Opera Ball,” DE.7065; Schlusnus PO.5145; 
Fay _— and Electrola Recordings.—Box No. 
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‘ERHARDT, H.M.V. DB.1021, D.2009; Schu- 

mann DA.1417; Lehmann DA.1469. Parlo- 
hone R.20054. Can collect London area.—Crabb, 
19, Barnfield, New Malden, Surrey. 

OOD Price offered for Cabinet to hold 800 

to 1,000 Records, or two smaller ones.— 
Box No. 17347. 

AYDN Trio, Wolf Societies, 

ber —. — Symphony (Liszt). | 
—_— - nee " — (Gluck £3. 

and’’, (Ravel) a 48, cumayen’ ie, 
ead, 

-M.V. 3B.3928, 3B.3980, 3B.3313; Columbia 

DB.1143, DB.1863. Decca ayy) Parlophone 
R.2294, R.2456, R.2486. For Sale or Exc ange 
Ro. was, to Music (Vaughan Williams)—Box 
° 








Brahms Cham- 
, Bale 
Left- 
Y—. 








UTCH”’ Records, oon ee issue. Good 
prices paid. articulars to Miss 
Collins, 22, | A og ~ ize Grove, Hamp- 
stead, 'N.W.3. 
OUSSEVITSKY.—Boston versions of: “ Daph- 
is,’ ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ ‘‘ Petrouchka,’ 
Moussorgsky “Pictures.” Also recordings by:— 
Calvet Quartet, Poulenc, Milhaud, Doyen, Croiza, 
Frijsh, Bathori, Laskine, Bernac.—Box No. 17375. 
cCORMACK, DA.498, DA.502, DA.932, DA. 
297, DA.680, DA.306, DB.345, DB.608, DB.631, 
DB.634.—Radford, Old Mill, Watchet, Somerset. 
OPERAS complete, Auto-coupled in Albums, 
with Libretto. Must be in excellent fibred 
condition, or useless. Particularly required are 
H.M. "Der Rosenkavalier, Don Pasquale, 
Otelio, Falstaff, Faust, Madam Butterfly. Prfeer 
to purchase from London seliers -——Leonard C. 
Heddon, 289, Mare St., E.8. "Phone: Amh 4451. 
ICK-UP wanted. Particulars and Price to 
Marks, 13, Little-Field, Trent Vale, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 
INZA DA.907, Pertile DB.1111, Hina Spani 
DA.879, DB .1006; Zenatello DB. 953, new or 
fibred. | State price. “Box No. 7095. 
PRIVATE Collections bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
RECORDS, Anthony and Harrison, Irving, 
Gillette and Manuel Romain.—Bryant, 24, 
Ribblesdale Road, Hornsey, N.8. 
RGENTLY WANTED.—Col, DX.189-91 (Nights 
in the Garden of Spain), = DX.63 (With 
a_Song in my Heart).—Box No. 9. 
RGENTLY Wanted. — Patlephons R.20109 
(Fireworks, Stravinsky); H.M.V. 3B.3495 
(Derickson and Brown) and B.1046 (Waring 
Pennsylvanians).—Box No. 79. 
ANTED.—New or fibred 
































“Care Selve’ 


(Handel), H.M.V. 8200; good price given.— 
a ll Gransden, The Rectory, Lurgan, N. 
relan 





WANTED. -—Copies of the ‘ Gramophone,” 
July, 1940, to August, 1943, and September 
1944. —Fieming, Rosehill Sanatorium, Penzance, 








Cornwall. 

ANTED. — ‘“ Gramophones, — and 

Radio’’ (Book), by G. Wilson.—A. H. 
Gregory, 53, Ormsby Lodge, The ” Avenue, 
London, W.4. 

ANTED. — Backhaus-Brahms Piano Works 


(H.M.V. Album 182), Horowitz DB.2247, 
2847; Kentner DX.923, 988-9; Rachmaninov 2nd 
Symphony.—D. Lambert, 28, Bentley Way, Stan- 
more, Middlesex. 

ANTED.—Elgar C.1740 (I Sing the Birth); 

DB.1761 (Where Corals Lie), and Records 
of Organ and Church Music for use in Church 
and School. Good prices offered for fibred 
Records.aplhR—BChoillW etaoin shrdlu_ etaet 
Records.—Ralph Bradley, Upcott House, Oke- 
hampton, Devon. 

WANTED.—Smetana Quartet, Ma Viast (com- 
lete). Hindemith, Mathis der Mahler, 
Ravel Trio. Beethoven, Brahms Violin Con- 
certos (Telefunken), fibred.—Oxford University 
— Library, Old Clarendon Building, 
xfor 











—* Records of Vocal Gems or Selec- 

s from Musical Comedies or Revues of 

a 1912. 1924. Also Imperial 2622, H.M.V 

C.1880, €.2719, ©.2739, C.2740, ©.2880, C.2991, 

C2992) gna Col. DX. 127, 319, 371, 786.—Reply Box 
Oo. 





ANTED, _ Columbia ee Decca F.7998 and 
H.M.V. 4456; Parlophone 

E.11266, “R.2377 and F.2680. pat +4 No. 17266. 

ANTED.—Early Bing Crosby Recordings. 

Good condition.—Write ee - North- 
stead Avenue, Denton, nr. Manches' 

ANTED (Sale, not ichangey eooord of 

Fred Terry in “ Scarlet ogg he and 
complete set =. Album of Maurice Evans in 
“Richard II.”—K. E. Gateley, 40, Constitution 
Hill, Norwich. 
“YOUR PRICE.—Columbia 1L.2362-3 (Les Pre- 

ludes) ; Parlophone RO.20090-3 — 
; RA. 222016 (Betove), H.M 











; D.209 

B.1138 (Franci); oo DB. 
(Kreisler-Beethoven); DB.1172, DB. 
1202 (Martinelli) ; DB.1217 (Giacnial)’ DB.1275 
(Ponselle); DB. 1289 Va DB.1339 (Zan- 
elli); DB. 1440 (Fanelli) ; (Gigli). New 
or fibred preferred. Beethoven's 
Battle Symphony.—Box 7 


Aso aie. 
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PLAIN FACTS... 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Im LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES MEAN 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 





@NO RECORD WEAR 
@NO NEEDLE HISS 
@NO PICK-UP CHATTER 
@ PERFECT TONE 


@ ECONOMY—ONE “TOP-HAT” OF 10 
PLAYS (repointed after every 8—10 
playings with the If POINTMASTER) 
OVER 1000 RECORDINGS 


And, of course, they are ideally 
suited for use with Autograms. 
If you want to hear all the 
music and nothing but the 
music and care for your choice 
recordings enough to want to 
keep fresh their pristine beauty 
you will start using IM’s to-day. 
All good record. shops have 
stocks and can supply you with 
a POINTMASTER too. 








LONG PLAYING NEEDLES 


2/- FOR 10 + 1/4 P.T. 


112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Tee.: 












MUSEUM 5944 














vill 


0 EACH offered for Fibred Copy of Polich- 
inelie (Rachmaninov), playea Pouishnov, 
and Toccata (Poulenc), played Horowitz.— 
soverts, 31, Topstreet_ Way, harpenden, Herts. 


25> OF FERED Ravel’s ‘*Tombeau de Cou- 




















erin ’ (Coppoia). — Lack, 6, Cedar 
Avenue, Cnelmsfora. 
__FOR SALE aaa 
Acoustic ‘and Ejiectric Deietions. Bonci, 
Caive, Gerhardt, Rethbverg, Branzell, Galli- 
Curci, etc., $.2.€.—Box No. 7324. 
LBANi, Ombra Mai Fu. Pathe. £10. Jewel 
Sounabox with Sapphire, £3. Astra i at 
box, £3.—Wallis. 35, Albany Street, N.W.1. 
Euscon 6768 cr Wel. 5577. : 
Alt Fibred, 1,000 Classical Recoras, Orches- 
tral, Vocal, Ws. per record. —Longworth 


Cooper, 54, School Road, Sale, Manchester, 
LL Fibred. Deatn-Transfiguration (con- 
ducted composer, Electrical Polydors). 
Offers. Schubert ‘“ Unfinished’ (Koussevitsky) 
18s, Schumann Concerto (Cortot) 26s. H.M. 
Fibre Cutter, with needles 8s. 6d.—21, Ridings, 
Surbiton. 
ANtA8. Verkiarte Nacht, Strauss—Burlesques; 
fibre piayed only. Excelient condition. 
Best offers.—sox No. 0. 











A> fibred, periect, Beethoven 
3rd, 5th Concertos (Schnabei); 1st, 
Sympnonies (Weingartner); 4th (Weingartner 


er Toscanini); Brahms 2nd (Schnabel); Schu- 
bert 8th, 9th (Walter); Sibelius 1st, znd (Kaja- 
nus); aiso Schubert Trio (Elly Ney), Humper- 
dinck, Hansel and Gretel on — Polydor. 
Otfers or Exchanges.—Box No. 734 
ACH Mass, Organ Society Vol. I. 
Piano Society Vol. Vil. Kreutzer, Kraus, 
ge ag Society. Schubert C Major. Brahms 
No. " Schnabel. hi Perfect Pre-war 
Album: Gramophone Encyclopedia, 
latest. * Best offer.—Box No. 1335. 
BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto (Heifetz). Schu- 
bert Violin and Piano Duo _ (Kreisler); 
Elgar’s ‘‘In the South.” All fibred twice. 
Perfect.—Box No. 17351. 
BR4HMS Piano Concerto B Flat, Schnabel. 
Bach’s Six Brandenburg Concertos, Busch 
Auto, New.—Box No, 7110. 
Be4smus Ist, 40s.; 2nd 40s.; 4th 40s; Wein- 
gartner, 3rd Krauss 20s.; Mozart Clarinet 
Centorte, Kell, 20s. All fibred and as new.— 
Mnee 61, Beverley Crescent, Bedford, 
USO, 16, incl. 02396, 4-2480, 2-054003, 
Ar 52003-4, DB. 133, Turner, Smirnov, Strac- 
ciari, McCormack, Chaliapine. Martinelli, others. 
Pathe discs. S.a.e. Complete works wanted.— 
Shakespeare, 13, Oakfield Road. Birmingham, 12. 
(COLLECTION 350 Fibred Classics, majority 
12in., some in albums. Symphonies, Con- 
certos, Orchestral, Pianoforte. Few deletions, 
with H.M.V. Player 119, cutters, fibres, record- 
carrying case, as one lot. £120 or near. Seen 





Beethoven 




















appointment.—Mawbey, 5, Park Court, S.E.21. 
Cz Portable Gramophone, perfect, 
“Scholes "’ Oxford Companion 


5s. 
(new, 4th Edition). Offers? Ivory Chess Set, 
£7 (44 inch).—Gillson, 40, Cedar Rd., Bedford. 
Cea of Classical Recordings (fibre 
played) to sell. Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 
Sibelius, etc., £30 or near offer, as bulk sale. 
—Apply evenings. C. H. Barnes, 30, Cobraine 
Road, Hornsey, N.8, nr. Turnpike Lane Under- 
ground. 
DELETIONS, 
(Ormandy), 








Rachmaninov Symphony No. 2 
£3; D’Indy, Symphoné Montag- 
narde (Long), 30s.; Berlioz, King Lear (Boult), 
20s.; Schumann, ‘Cello Concerto (Piatigorsky), 
30s. All fibred. -_Box No 65. 
[PLETED Vocals and Orchestral Instrumental 
Records for sale. S.a.e—B. T. Eke, 3, 
Sherwood Way, West Wickham, Kent. 


DELETIONS: Bach Organ Prelude (Fischer); 
Toccata (Schnabel). DA.1013/4; Beethoven 
Op. 59, DB.2109/12; ‘“‘Harp”’ (Lener); 
(H.M.V.); Trio (Pasquier), DX.909/11; 
(Gieseking), DX.277/8; Op. 90 (Petri); 
(Backhaus); ’Cello (Casals), DB.3914/6; Brahms 
(Backhaus), DB.1897/1900; Liszt Sonata; Funer- 
ailles (Horowitz); Berceuse; Benediction (Kent- 
ner); Mozart Concerto, K.271 (Gieseking); K.450 
(Ney); Quartet. K.465 (Budapest); Sonata. K.310 
(Schnabel); Violin, K.304 (Szigeti); Schubert 
Divertissement (Schnabel); Schumann Sym- 
phony No. 4. DB.3793/5; DB.s 12s.. DX.s 8s. 
each. Also Brandenburgs (Busch) Albums £6; 
Suites (Busch) Album 42s.; Beethoven. ‘‘ Geis- 
ter” 35s.; ‘Archduke’ (Solomon) 25s.; Op. 
109, 110, 111 (Kempff) 8s. 6d. 
“ Kreutzer’ (Kraus) Album 35s.: 
certo Grossi 10/12 (Neel) 50s.; Haydn Society 
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50s.; Mozart Concertos K.414 (Kentner); 
(Kraus); K.459, K.467 (Schnabel); K.491 trie. 
pak K.503 ene): ro 6d. per Saas: Quintet 
516 35s. Album); Fantasia K.475 
{ieraus) 338.. ; “Scariatti. Society (Album) 54s.; 
“Death and Maiden (Philharmonia) 1: 
Schumann a Op. 12 complete 
(Bauer) 35s.; E.M.G. and “Astra” Albums— 
wants ? The ‘* Gramophone,” 
plete, 1942/5 odd. Offers ?—Birtchnell, 1757, 
Oxford Road, Reading. 


{XCHANGE or Sale, Scriabin Prometheus, 
Poeme d’Extase, ‘Ravel Alborada, 
Orpheus. Also Tosca (Columbia), 70s.. Ca 
leria 50s., Bax 3rd 30s., Williams 5th 30s. 
kofieff Romeo 20s. Any Deletions wanted 
urgently.—R. A. Yates, 50, Courtfield Avenue, 

Harrow. 


-M.G. Mark IX. 
Motor. Oak Offers ?—Birtchnell, 
Oxford Road, Reading. 


;.M.G. Mark 9 Gramophone.—Write Ent- 
wistle, 34, Ronaldstone Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


-M.G. Mark IX with Universal Motor. Excel- 

lent condition, two Soundboxes, £38.— 
—,,,~ Summerland Mansions, Muswell 
Hill, 10. 


ALSTAFF (Verdi), strong Italian Album. 

Glyndebourne Cos}. H.M.V. (latest) Mikado. 

No albums. Sibelius (Society) 4tet. Zarathus- 

tra (Koussevitzky). Schumann’s Carnaval (Bal- 

let). What offers ?—Steward, 37, Madeira Park, 
Tunbridge Wells 


FURRED, Sibelius Society Album I. Facade 
Suite, Belshazzar’s Feast, Hymn of Jesus; 
others. ‘Sale of Exchange. ee Bawdsey,” Ger- 
rards Cross, Bucks. 


OR SALE.—200 Records. 
works. 
offered for 
Mozart Symphony 33; Dohnanyi Quartet; Schu- 
bert Arpeggione (Feuermann); Trio E_ Flat; 
Quartet E Flat eeeeres)): cree, Fauré; 

French H.M.V.s.—Box 


OR SALE.—H.M.V. — ee Model, mahog- 

any, £10. View North London. Wanted: 

Alma Gluck DB.279, also Rossignol’s Armoureux, 
Red Label Mint, not Purple.—Box No. 7212. 


RIEG “ Sag £2. Elgar ‘Cello Con- 
certo (Col.), 30s. Cosmocord Pick-up 30s. 
Wantes: ze Cele of the Dead.”—Box No. 7283. 


RAMOPHONE,” Jan.-Dec., 1943; June-July, 
Aug., Nov., Dec., 1942, Jan., 1944. What 
offers ?—Box No. 7228. 


Hs 1A a 

Communication 
“aa sho metres. Magnificent job, 
wide reception. H.M.V. Model 157 
Gramophone, 5a Soundbox. Rothermel Tweeter. 
Brush Lightweight Headphones. Quantity Pre- 
War Albums. Reasonable Offers accepted.— 
“ Orchards,” Summerhill Haywards 
Heath. Telephone: 144. 


jy oe Cabinet Gramophone 157, fitted 5a 
Soundbox, Exponential Tone Chamber. Ex- 
cellent condition, £14.—Read, 21, Norman Way, 
Southgate, N.14. 


-M.V. Table Gramophone, excellent tone and 
condition, £6. a paid to any part.— 
BM/65b, London, W.C.1 


N. the South (fibred). 
(Boult) Auto. Tschaikowsk 
uto; Romeo (Mengleberg); 
ture (Blech); new, 7s. per 
217, Crookston Road, E.9. 
LARK Ascending 16s. Moments Musicaux 
(Schnabel) 24s. Mozart Fantasia. Sonata 
(Kraus) 32s.; Faure Ballade 10s.; others. Offers: 
Haydn 96, Schumann Fantasia, Liszt Orpheus. 
Auto Verklirte Nacht, all fibred. S.a.e.—Baker, 
81, Norbury Crescent, London, S.W.16. 
ARGE Collection of Records, Bach, Brahms, 


Strauss, Ravel, etc., s.a.e—Le Riche, 23, 
Pembroke Croft, Birmingham, 28. Shi. 1683. 








Perfect condition. A.C. 
757, 

















Many complete 














Changer. Patterson 
Receiver, 15 

world- 
Cabinet 


Lane, 











Offers ? Enigma 
5th (Beecham) 
annhauser Over- 
record.—March, 











MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto (Kreisler), 
24s.; Italian Symphony (Harty), 16s. 6d.;: 
Mozart, Clarinet Quintet. K.581 (Budapest- 


Goodman), 22s, 6d.; other Classics. Wanted: 

Furtwangler Recordings, Wagner, Tchaikowsky. 

—Box No. 7257. 

MISCELLANEOUS Classical Records, including 
Ten Meistersinger III ( Bohm), fibred.— 

Parklea, Fordyce, Banffshire. 


MODEL 101 Portable H.M.V. Gramophone in 








perfect condition. Black case. Complete 
with waterproof cover, £7 10s.—Cooke, 4, 
Hopton Road, Hereford. 
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MoUSsicaL Biographies, Text Books, etc.—Par- 
ticulars, L. Poole, Chamber's Farm, 
Marden, Kent. 
OVER 100 Vocals, Electric and Acoustic. Many 
Parlophones, also H.M.V. and Columbia. 
S.a.e.—Box No. 4237. 
GALE or Exchange. Schubert’s ‘“‘ Unfinished ”’ 
(Walter); Grieg Concerto (Moiseiwitsch); 
miscellaneous Orchestral, all fibred. Offers ?— 
Barbosa, 19, Durand Gardens, Stockwell, S.W.9. 
GISELIUS 2nd H.M.V. Album, fibred - only. 
7 Offers?—Smith, 99, Kimbolton Rd., Bedford. 
GUPERB Collection of Swing, Jazz and Popular 
Recordings and Books for Sale. Apply for 
Lists to P. Rayner, 122, Harehills Avenue, 
Leeds 8. 
HE ‘‘ GRAMOPHONE.” 
numbers, unbound. September, 1925, 
wards. Good condition. What offers ?—Glan- 
ville, 68, Muirkirk Rd., Catford, London, S.E.6. 
Victor and Bluebird Catalogues, 1943-4. 500 
pages, excellent condition, Offers ?—Box 


No. 7074. 
9 500 RECORDS, Orchestral and Vocal. 
: Operas, Symphonies, Old and Rare 
Vocals by Alda, Caruso, Melba, Boninsegna. 
Destinn, Slezak, Van Rooy, Sammarco, Zena- 
tello, Landouzy, etc. Many, Odeons and Fono- 
tipias. Send 2s. 6d. a 60-pp. list.—Harridge, 
37, Frobisher Road, 

















Over 220 consecutive 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND Threepence for next three Lists of 
Miscellaneous Records. All types.—Graves, 
76, Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
UNKSHOPPERS DISCOGRAPHY. Invaluable 
Reference Book for all Jazz ee tg 
First publication of its kind in Europe. 2s. 
post free from Ted Watson, 40, Conhaught m— eo 
Barnet, Herts. 
WANTED, hag Be, ady Shop Assistant for 
Gramophone Dept. Experience of Records 
—City Sale & Exchange hee Ltd., 90-94, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 














TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of sxi shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 
ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; “er 3 Records; postal 
service.—_Stamp to Box No. 
— ey Soundboxes, isteat pattern, per- 
few at £3 each.—John Bratley, 12a, 
unaeid ‘Ps Park, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 
‘MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 
ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
ee. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 




















RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
\ ay given. Gramophone Exchange, 
121 an a Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
es Bar 3 
SYKES aay: Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 
CAUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
re) thorns), unequalled for long playing and 
brilliance of tone; can be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns. 2s. 6d. 
post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 
Street, Grimsby, Lincs. 
T= New duo-channel quality amplifier; two 
amplifiers on the same chassis, one a push- 
pull combination drives a large speaker for the 
bass, the other drives a small speaker for the 
treble. Perfect balance is obtained with any 
recording variation of the two volume controls. 
Price complete with 7 valves and two speakers, 
£2 (Model No. D7). A new amplifier for 
Gramophone Societies. 10-12 undistorted push- 
pull output for use on AC. mains: ee 
with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker, £16 (Model No. 
). A new 8-watt amplifier for the quality en- 
thusiast; A.C. mains; complete with 10-inch Rola 
Speaker, £12 (Model No. D5). A few Rotherme} 
Crystal Pick-ups, £3 18s. 9d., including tax.— 
Charles Britain Radio (K. H. Ede), ‘Eureka, 
Surrey Gardens, Effingham, Surrey. : 
"THORN Needles second to none. Packet 10, 
* 2s. 6d. post free. Stamps will do. Five 
packéts lls. 6d.—Maddison’s, Ltd.. » Chapel 
Street, Edgware Road, London, N.W.1 
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MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


“z George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


Near KEIGHLEY 





THE 











THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET. OXFORD 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange ~—3 
Consult us when selling ; — libra or 
small lots purchased 











COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 


addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. 


Available until July 31st 
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The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 











A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


























KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES 


RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS 


EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 


“*INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


Retuned 
Retuned 























THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER’ MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 














ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 
Che Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
‘ane 








Miuniature 
Full Scores 


BACH-ELGAR Fantasia and Fugue 


in C minor , ; 4/6 
BANTOCK Fifine at the Fair. 9/3 
DV ORAK Symphony No. 4, 
in G (Op. 88) ‘ . 12/6 
ELGAR 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(Op. 61) : ; , ‘ i 9/3 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 
(Op. 85) . : ; ; . 9/3 
Dream of Gerontius (Op. 38) . . 12/6 
Falstaff (Op. 68) , ‘ , . 12/6 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
(Op. 47) ; , ‘ ; ; 5/- 
Symphony No. 1 in A flat (Op. 55) . 12/6 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat (Op. 63) . 12/6 
Variations on an Original Theme 
(Op. 36) ; : , P ; 9/3 
MOERAN SymphonyinGminor.. 12/6 


NOVELLO 


160, WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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Yokieae Moriutbion 


With London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by the Composer 


Elgar—Concerto in B Minor, Op. 61 - - DB1751-56 


With Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Mozart—Concerto in D Major, K.218 - DB 6146-48 


With Orchestre Symphonique de Paris 
Conducted by Pierre Monteux 


Paganini—Concerto No. 1 in D Major, Op. 6 DB 2279-83 
Lalo—Symphonie Espagnole, Op 21 - -DB 1999-2002 


With Orchestre des Concerts Colonne 
Conducted by Georges Enesco 


* Mendelssohn—Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64 DB 3555-58 


Wieniawski—L égende, Op. 17 - - ~ DB 3653 


With Hephzibah Menuhin (Piano) 
Franck—Sonata in A Major - . - DB 2742-45 
Beethoven—Sonata in A, Op. 47 (Kreutzer) DB 2409-12 


With Arthur Balsam (Piano) 
Tartini—Sonata (The Devil's Trill) - - DB 1786-87 


FINEST 
RECORDING 


GREATEST 
ARTISTS 





MAS TER’S 


“nis 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Pau Casals 


With Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Georg Szell 
Dvorak--Concerto in B Minor, Op. 104 - DB 3288-92 


With Cortot (Piano), Thibaud (Violin) 
Beethoven—Trio in B Flat (The Arch-Duke) DB 1223-27 
Schubert—Trio No. 1 in B Flat, Op.99 - DB 947-50 
Haydn—Trio in G Major . - - DA 895-96 


With Horszowski (Piano) 
Brahms—Sonata in F Major, Op. 99 - - DB 3059-62 
Beethoven—Sonata in C Major, Op. 102 - DB 3065-66 





VOirc,;* 
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